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The Hiftery of Rome, by Titus Livius. Tranflated from thé 
Original, with Notes and Illufirations, by George Baker, 
A. i. 6 Vols. Svc. 2/1. 2s. Boards. Cadell and Das 
vies. 17973 


RANSLATIONS of the works of claffic authors have 
* been decried by fome critics, as ufelefs and injurious. 
They are cértainly ufelefs to accomplifhed fcholars ; but, when 
we ‘confider that a great number of the ftudents of the learned 
languagés forget, in their mature age, the acquifitions of their 
youth, and that a more numerous clafs of people; acquainted 
only with their native tongue, are defiroys of obtaining fome 
knowledge of the excellencies of Greek and Roman writers, 
tranflations may be allowed to poflefs great utility. With re- 
{pe& to their injurious tendency, we are of opinion, that 
they are prejudicial_to the puerile learner, as they encourage 
idlenefs; and frequently produce an almoft total negleét of 
the feparate import, and precife conftruction, of the words of 
the original. . | 
The Preface to this tranflation contains a fketch of the life 
of the hiftorian, remarks on his admirable work, and a vindi- 
cation of his merits againft particularobjeftions. Mr. Baker 
has not fucceeded fo well in repelling, from the memory of 
his author, the imputation of national partiality, as he has ift 
tefuting the charge of fuperftitious credulity. On the katter 


fubje@, he obferves; that Livy— | 


¢ has, certainly; recorded many and monftrous prodigies; to eau- 
therate which would be both tedious and difgufting. As, however, they 
were not merely the fubjeét of popular tales and vulgar converfation, 
but theobjects of public attention, noticed always by the magiftrates, 
and often by the fenate, whom we frequently find ordering expia-: 
tions of them, it was his duty,.as an hiftorian, to relate them, 
fince they thus made a part of the public tranfactions of the times. 
And this he does, with particular eaution ; apparently anxious lef 
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he fhould be fuppofed to believe in fuch abfurdities, and _proteft- 
ing, as it were, againft the imputation of fuperftition.’ Vol. i,. 
P. xiii. 


The tranflator has quoted feveral paffages in fupport of his 
exculpatory affertions ; and we readily concur in his opinion 
of the weaknefs of this charge. 

After having laboured, without effect, to invalidate the 
other charge, he adds — 


‘ Whatever may be the cafe, whether our author muft lie un- 
der the- reproach of foftening faés, in fome inftances, or even of 
fuppreffing them in others, yet will his genius and talents, “as‘an 
hiftorian, ever be refpeéted. He cannot be denied the merit of 
having furnifhed us with a perfe& model of hiftorical compofition, 
in the pureft and moft elegant ftyle ; more remarkable for peripi- 
Cuity of narration, and neatnefs of expreffion, than for depth of 
reafoning, or pomp of diction. Although he feldom digreffés, and 
but rarely indulges in moral obfervations or philofophical refleétions, 
yet he never lofes fight of what he himfelf lays down.in his. preface 
as the great object of hiftory: the furnifhing “ clear.and diftin® 
examples of every line of conduct; that we may feleé& for our- 
felves, and for the ftate to which we belong, fuch as are worthy of 
imitation; and carefully noting fuch, as, being diflionorable in 
their principles, are equally fo in their effects, learn to avoid them.” 
Vol. i. P. xxv, : 


| The account of the celebrated battle between the Horatii 
- and the Curiatii may be given as no unfavourable fpecimen 
of the execution’of the tranflator’s tafkk— 


¢ The two armies’ (of Romans and Albans) * fat down before 
their refpective camps, free from all ‘apprehenfions of immediate 
danger to themfelves, but not from deep anxiety ; no lefs than fo- 
vereign power being at ftake, and depending on the bravery and 
fuccefs of fo {mall a number. With all the eagernefs therefore of 
anxious fufpenfe, they fixed their attention on an exhibition, which 
was far indeed from being a matter of mere amufement, The 
fignal being given, the three youths, who had been drawn up on 
each fide, as in battle array, their breafts animated with the magna- 
nimous {fpirits of whole armies, rufhed forward to the fight, intent 
on mutual flaughter, utterly thoughtlefs of their own perfonal peril, 
‘and reflecting, that, on the event of the conteft, depended the fu- 
ture fate and fortune of their refpective countries, On the firft on- 
fet, as foon as the clafh of their arms, and the glittering of their 
{words, were perceived, the {fpeétators fhuddered with excefs of 
horror; and their hopes being, as yet, equally balanced, their voice 
was fuppreffed, and even their breath was fufpended. Afterwards, 


in the progrefs of the combat, during which, not only the activity 
of 
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of the young men’s limbs, and the rapid motions of their arms, 
offenfive and.defenfive, but wounds alfo, and blood were exhibited 
to view, the three Albans were wounded, and two of the Romans 
fell lifelefs, one over the other. On their fall, the Alban army fet 
up a fhout of joy; while the Roman legions were ina ftate of. the 
moft painful anxiety, aln:oft bereft of hope, and reduced to a ftate 
of defpair, by the fituation of their champion, who was now fure 
rounded by the three Curiatii. It happened that he was unhurt ; 
fo that, though, fingly, he was by no means a match for them, all 
together, yet was he confident of fuccefs, againft each of them, 
feparately. In order therefore to avoid their joint attack, he be- 
took himfelf to flight, judging that they would purfue, with fuch 
different degrees of fpeed, as their wounds would allow. He had 
now fled to fome diftance from the place where they had fought, 
when,’ looking back, he perceived that there were large intervals 
between the purfuers, and that one was at no great diftance from 
him: againft him he turned back, with great fury, and while the 
Alban army called out to the Curiatii to fuccour their brother, 
Horatius, having in the mean time flain his antagonift, proceeded 
vidtorious to attack the fecond. The Romans then cheered theit 
champion with fhouts of applaufe, fuch as naturally burft forth on 
occafions of unexpeéted joy: on his part, he delayed not to put an 
end’ to: the combat; for, before the third, who was at no great-di- 
ftance, could come up to the relief of his brother, he difpatched 
the fecond Curiatius, And, now, they were brought to an equality, 
in' point of number, only one on each fide furviving, but were far 
from an equality either in hopes or in ftrength; the one, unhurt, 
and flufhed with two victories, advanced, with confidence, to the 
third conteft; the other, enfeebled by a wound, fatigued with 
running, and difpirited, befides, by the fate of his brethrén, alrea- 
dy flain, met the victorious enemy. What followed, could not be 
called a fight; the Roman, exulting, cried out, “ Two of you 
have I offered to the fhades of my brothers, the third I will. offer 
to the caufe in which we are engaged, that the Roman may rule 
‘over the Alban :” and, whilft the other could fcarcely fupport the 
weight of his armour, he plunged his fword downward into his 
throat ; then, as he lay proftrate, he defpoiled him of his arms. 
The Romans received Horatius with triumphant congratulations, 
and a degree of joy proportioned to the greatnefs of the danger 
that had threatened their caufe.’ - Vol. i. P. 46. 


In {peaking of the fiege of Pometia, which the confuls at- 
tacked at firft by ftorm, and afterwards * by regular ap- 
proaches,’ Mr. Baker apologifes for having forborne to render 
the words vineis aliisque operibus, by expreflions exactly corre- 
{fponding. From the difference between the ancient and the 


modern art of war, no equivalent terms (he fays) can be 
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found for the early modes of attack and defence, or the*varly 
ous military machines of diftant times. But he might have 
thus tranflated the paflage in queftion: with lofty covered ma- 
chines (from which they battered the walls), as well as with 
other works. 

The ‘animated fpeech of Camitlus to the treacherous Falift 
cian f{chool-mafter,. is uncouthly and pedantically tranflated~ 


¢ Neither the people, nor the commander, to whom thou haft 
e, thou wretch, with thy villainous offer, is like unto thyfelf. 
tween us and the Falifcians there fubfifis not that kind of fociety 
which is formed by human compact, but that which nature having 
implanted in both, does, and.ever will fubfift. War has its laws, 
9s well as peace ;. and we have learned in waging‘it, to be as ob~ 
fervant ‘of thofe laws, as we are brave. We carry: arms, not 
againit perfons of that age, who, even in the ftorming:of towns, 
are exempted from injury, but againft men who have arms in their 
bands, as-well.as we, and who without being either injured or pro- 
voked by. us, made an-attack on a Roman, camp at Veii.. Thofe 
thou haft conquered as far as in thee lay, by an act of unexampled 
villainy. 1 fhall conquer them as I conquered Veii, by Roman 
methods, by valour, by labour, and by arms.’ Vol, i. Pp. 489. 


The abruptnefs of ‘military language, in the midft of dan- 
ger, is well reprefented in the following paffage — 


aii Night came on while they’ (the Roman foldiers)’ * were em- 
ployed.i in lamenting their fituation, rather than confulting ; all urg- 
ig, with warmth, whatever their feveral tempers prompted. Some 
crying out, “ let us go over thofe fences which obftruét the roads;”’ 
others, “ over the fteeps of the mountains; through the woodss 
any. way, where arms can be carried. Let us be but permitted: 
to come to the enemy, whom we have been ufed to conquer, now 
mear thirty :years. All.places will.be level and plain to.a Roman, 
fighting againft the perfidious Samnite.”” Another. would .fay,. 
s whither, or by what way. can we go? Do we expec to remove 
the mountains from their foundations? While thefe cliffs hang over 
you, how will you come to the enemy ? Whether armed or unar- 
med, brave or daftardly, we are all, without diftin€tion, captured: 
and vanquifhed. The enemy will.not even fhew us a weapon, by 
which we might die with honour. He will finith the war, without 
moving from his feat.” Vol. ii, p.. 236. 


When. the tranflator reaches the firft chafm in the work, 
anvolvin the lamented lofs of ten books, he refers his readers 
to the Roman hiftory of Hooke, or that of: Rollin. But, 
though he might think, that a tranflation of the judicious 
fu tn ment of Neiiafeansins would be inconfiftent with his 


secshalied object, fomething more was requilite for the prefer= 
vation 
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wafion of the continuity of the narrative,‘than the mere exhi- 
bition of a table-of contents, formed from thofe abftracts of 
the loft books, which are publithed with the original of the 
remaining hiftory. 

_ Fhe advice given by the dictator Fabius to the conful 
Emilius, is faithfully transferred into our language — 


¢ It is.commonly faid, that truth is too often eclipfed, but never 
extinguifhed. He, who flights fame, fhall enjoy it in its purity. 
Let them call you timid, inftead of cautious; dilatory, inftead of 
confiderate ; an unenterprifing, inftead of a confummate command- 
er. I rather wifh that a wife enemy may fear you, than that the 
foolith part of your own countrymen fhould applaud you. At- 
tempting every thing, you will-be defpifed by Hannibal; doing 
nothing rafhly, you will be feared by him. Yet I by no means 
recommend that nothing fhould be done, bit that, in all your pro- 
ceedings, you be conducted by reafon, not by fortune; that you 
keep every matter always within your own power, and under your 
own direction; that you be always armed and on your guard ; and 
that you neither fail to improve a favourable opportunity, nor af- 
ford {uch an opportunity to the foe. Acting with deliberatian, you 
will fee every thing clearly and diftjnétly ; hafle is improvident and 
blind.’ Vol. iii, v.64. 

The fpeech of Scipio to the young Spaniard, to whom he 
réftored a captive bride, is alfo tranflated with accuracy im 
point of fenfe, but with lefs elegance and animation than the 


fubjeQ may juftly claim. 


¢ A young man myfelf, I addrefs myfelf to a young man, that 
there mav be the lefs referve in our converfation on this occafion. 
When your {poufe, being taken by our foldiers, was brought to 
me, and I was told of the very great affection you have for her, 
which indeed her beauty made me readily believe, I confidered 
that, in my own cafe, if my thoughts were. not totally engrofled by 
the affairs of the public, and I were at liberty to indulge the plea- 
furable purfuits adapted to my time of life, efpecially in a lawful 
and honourable love, I fhould with that my affection for my in- 
tended bride, though warm even to a degree of extravagance, 
fhould yet be viewed with an indulgent eye; and I therefore re- 
folved, in your cafe, where no tie of duty confines me, to do all 
in my power in favour.of yotr paflion, Your fpoufe, while in 
my care, has been treated with as refpeétfal an attention as fhe 
could have met with had fhe been in the houfe of your father and 
mother-in-law, her own parents. She has been preferved for you 
in perfect fafety, that 1 might be able to prefent her to you, her 
purity unfpotted, a gift worthy of me to beftow, and of you to 


receive, . The only return I require for a prefent of fach value, is, 
) di i, eit * 3 that 
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that you be a friend to the Roman people ;, and that, if you be- 
lieve me to be a man of worth, fuch as thefe nations have hereto- 
fore known my father and my uncle, you be affured, that there are, 
-in the Roman ftate, great: numbers of men like us; and that no 
nation at this day on earth can be named, which you ought lefs to 
choofe as an enemy to you and yours, or whofe friendfhip you 
ought more ardently to defire,’ Vol, iii. P. 440. 


Thefe fpecimens, and the concomitant remarks, will give 
our readers a fufficient idea of the prefent work. Its general 
merit is that of fidelity; which, indeed, is the principal requi- 
fite in atranflation. But the fpirit of Livy is not transfufed 
into this verfion; nor is the Englith drefs in which he appears 
fo graceful or alluring as the hand of a polifhed fcholar would 
have rendered it, 









Specimens of Arabian Poetry, from the earlie/? Time to the Ex- 
tinétion of the Khaliphat, with fome Account of the Authors, 
by F. D. Carlyle, B.D. F.R.S.E. Chancellor of Carlifle, 
and Profeffor of Arabic in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
410. 16s. Boards. Payne andSon. 1796, 


PT HE profeffor informs us that — 


‘ The following compofitions are principally collected from the 
Arabian hiftorians, by whom they have been preferved, either to 
elucidate fome event which the author is defcribing, or to exeme 

lify the genius of a poet whofe life he relates. They are taken 
indifferently from works publifhed, or from MSS, as the one or 
the other happened to fall under my perufal; and were tranflated at 
various times ; either to fill up an idle moment or to diffipate the 
tedium of philological labour. Thus they infenfibly fwelled into 
the fize of a volume. 

‘ It was then fuggefted to me, that by arranging the féveral pro- 
duétions in chronological order, and affixing a fort preface to each, 
which fhould contain a few anecdotes of the author, and an ac- 
count of the occafion of his compofition, the whole would ‘not 
only afford a {pecimen of the writings of the principal Arabian 
poets, but would form a fort of hiftory (flight indeed and imper- 
fect, yet to an Englifh reader perhaps not uninftructive) of Arabian 

etry and literature during the moft {plendid period of the Mo- 
hammedan empire. 

‘ In forming my feleétion of thefe poeéms, which are taken out 
of a much larger number of the faine kind, I was chiefly guided 
in my choice by an appearance either of elegance or of novelty in 
.the refpective productions ; but as my wifh was not only to give an 
idea of the writings of the principal Arabian poets, but alfo to ex- 


emplify 
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emplify the different kinds of Arabian compofition, I have admit- 
ted fome pieces irito the collection, merely upon this account, even 
when I could not but be con{fcious both of abfurdity in the thought, 
and meannefs in the execution. The generality, however, will 
not, I fhould hope,’ be confidered as entirely deftitute of poetical 
merit ; and there are few, I truft, which can appear uninterefting 
to thofe who wifh to gain an infight into the hiftory of manners, 
and who love to trace the operations of the human mind in diftant 
countries and various fituations.’ P. i, 


After a variety of obfervations refpecting the true character 
and ftyle of Arabian poetry, and efpecially as contrafted with 
the poetry of Europe,—in which the editor fhows his good 
fenfe, — he proceeds, with no great propriety of language, or 
confiftency of judgment, to obferve — ‘ from the caufe I have 
ftated, it may be conceived that the Arabic paftoral poems 

offefled a natveté and a racine/s eafy to be FELT in the origi- 
nal Janguage, but impoflible to be transfu/ed into any other.’ 
For, not to remark on the eafine/s of feeling a naiveté, 
and a racinefs, or the impoflibility of transfufing them, is 
it not obvious to inquire, why then attempt it ?—‘ It was,’ 
he will anfwer, ‘to convey to the Englifh reader a general idea 
of Arabian poetry ;’ and we admit it to be fuch as a wood- 
cut can give of a picture. 
_ The originals, fixty in number, are diftin&tly printed, 
though, perhaps, from the uglieft Arabic type in Europe; 
the tranflations follow, introduced with accounts of their au- 
thors, or illuftrative remarks. ‘Thefe pieces are moftly ren- 
dered with facility, and intitle the tranflator to confiderable 
praife. 


We feleé&t the firft, not as the beft executed, but for the 
elegant verfion of Ifaiah in the note. 

‘ The author of this poem was a native of Yeman. He was 
cotemporary * with Mohammed, and already celebrated as a poet 
when the prophet began to promulgate his doctrines. Lebid for a 
while united with the other Arabian wits, in ridiculing the new 
faith ; but at length, about the fixth year of the Hejra, he declared 


himfelf a convert. : 
‘ The caufe of his converfion, as related by feveral writers, ap- 


pears not inconfiftent with his poetical character. , 
‘ Tt was cuftomary at that time, amongft the poets in Arabia, to 





. ¥ It is furprifing to find, as here, though not uniformly by our profeffor, the 
n in contemporary omitted, when the rule, in refpect to words compounded with 
con, is fo palpable. Before a vowel it is always excluded; before a confonant, 


never :— coalefce, coequal, coincide: contaminate, contemplate, content- 


meut,- Key Rey. ; 
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affix to the portal of the temple of Mecca any compofition which 
they thought poffeffed fuperior excellence, as. a fort of ‘challenge ; 
and whoever accepted the challenge, placed his own produétion 
near his antagonift’s, by which means the public’ were enabled to 
examine and decide upon the merits of each. 

¢ Lebid having written a moral poem which was greatly admi- 
red, affixed it, according to the prevailing cuftom, to the gate of 
the Caaba; forfome time no perfon attempted to rival 2 compofi- 
tion which had obtained fuch univerfal approbation ; but at length 
Mohammed produced ‘the chapter of the Koran entitled Becret, 
and exhibited his pretended revelation upon the gate of the temple, 
by the fide of Lebid’s.poem. Lebid was one of the foremoit to 
read his opponent’s work, he had not however perufed many verfes 
before he exclaimed, *** No one could write thefe words without the 
infpiration of God,” and immediately embraced Mohammedan- 
ifm. 

‘ The paffage which operated fo powerfully uppn Lebid’s mind 
being certainly one of the moft beautiful in the Koran, I venture 
to fubjoin it; “ There is nothing doubtful in this book : it is a dis 
rection to the pious who believe in the myfteries of faith, who ob- 
ferve the appointed times of prayer, who diftribute alms out of 
what we have beftowed upon them, who believe in the revelation 
which hath been fent dewn to theé, and in that which hath been 
fent down unto the prophets. before thee, and who have firm aflu- 
rance in the life to come: thefe are direéted by their Lord, and 
they fhal] profper. As for the unbelievers, whether thou sdaionith 
them or do not admonifh them, they will not believe; God hath 
fealed up their hearts and their hearing ; a dimnefs covereth their 
fight, and they fhall fuffer a grievous punifhment. There are fome 
who fay -we believe in God: and the laft day, but in reality are not 
believers, they feek to deceive God and thofe who do believe; but 
they deceive themfelves only, and are not fenfible thereof. — They 
are like unto one who kindleth a fire, and when it hath enlightened 
all around him he fhuts his eyes; God taketh away their light, and 
Jeaveth them in darknefs ; they fhall not fee; they are deaf, dumb 
and blind, therefore will they not repent. 

* Or like a ftormy cloud from heaven fraught with darknefs, 
thunder and lightning; they put their fingers in their ears, becaufe 
of the noife of the thunder, for fear of death; God encompafleth 
the infidels ; the lightning wanteth but little ° ‘to take away their 
fight ; fo often as it enlighteneth them they walk therein, but when 
the darknefs cometh on them they ftand ftill.”? 

‘From the moment of Lebid’s profeffing himfelf a convert to 
Iflamifin, he became one of its moft zealous advocates. He now, 
renounced all prophane poetry, and refolving to confecrate his ta- 
lents to the fervice.of religion, employed his ,pen, from this time, 


either upon fubjects of piety, or in an{wering the fareaftic pieces 
which 
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which Amriolkais and the other Arabian poets were continually 
pouring forth.’ By this means he rendered himfelf extremely fer- 
viceable to Mohammed, and was always treated by him with the 
utmoft diftinétion, 

* Lebid fixed hjs abode in the city of Cufa, where he-died at 2 
very advanced age. His laft words are {till preferved, and it muft 
be confeffed they breathe more: the {pirit of a wit than. that of a 
devotee; they were as follows: 


un x Gael Qe Woe, 


* T am going to enjoy the novelty of death, but it is a novelty by 
no means agreeable.” 


‘ This elegy, as is evident from its nature, muft have been 
written previous to Lebid’s change of religion. Its fubjeét is one 
that muft be ever interefting to a feeling mind —the return of a 
perfon, after a long abfence, to the place where he had fpent his 
early years——it is in fact an Arabian Deferted Village. 

‘ Iam fenfible that many of its beauties can be very inadequate- 
ly reprefented in a tranflation, and that many paflages which were 
confidered as beauties by the author and his countrymen, will no 
Jonger appear fuch to an European critic ; but {till I fhall hope this 
production of Lebid muft give pleafure to any perfon of true tafte, 
by its picturefque defcriptions, appropriate images, and fimple de- 
lineation of paftoral manners, 

‘ The learned reader will perceive that the MS. I_haye made ufe 
of (which belongs to the public library at Cambridge) differs in 
fome few places from the text given by fir W. Jones, 





¢ Thofe dear abodes which once contain’d the fair, 
Amidft Mitata’s wilds I feek in vain, 

Nor towers, nor tents, nor cottages are there, 
But fcatter’d ruins and a filent plain, 


¢ The proud canals that once Rayana grac’d, 
Their courfe neglected and their waters gone, 

Among the level’d fands are dimly trac‘d, 

Like mofs-grown letters on a mouldering ftone, 


* Rayana fay, how many a tedious year 
Its hallow’d circle o’er our heads hath roll’d,. 
Since to my vows thy tender maids gave ear, 
And fondly liften’d to the tale I told ? 


¢ How oft, fince then, the ftar of fpring, that pours 
A never failing ftream, hath drench’d thy head? 
_ How oft, the fummer cloud in copious fhowers 


Or gentle drops its genial influence fhed ? 


* How 
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¢ How oft, fince then, the hovering mift of morn 
Hath caus’d thy-locks with glittering gems to glow’? 
How oft hath eve her dewy treafures borne 
To fall refponfive to the breeze below ? 







* The matted thiftles, bending to the gale, 
Now clothe thofe meadows once with verdure gay ; 
| ~ Amidft the windings of that lonely vale 
The teeming antelope and oftrich ftray : 


¢ The large ey’d mother of the herd, that flies 
‘  Man’s noify haunts, here finds a fure retreat, 
Here tends her cluftering young, till age fupplies 
Strength to their limbs and fwiftnefs to their feet. 







¢ Save where the fwelling ftream hath fwept thofe walls, 
And giv’n their deep foundations to the light 

(As the retouching pencil that recalls 
A long-loft picture to the raptur’d fight) 


¢ Save where the rains have wafh’d the gather’d fand 
And bared the fcanty fragments to our view 
(As the duft * fprinkled on a punétur’d hand 


Bids the faint tints refume their azure hue} 


* No moffy record of thofe once lov’d feats 
Points out the manfion to enquiring eyes ; 

No tottering wall, in ecchoing founds, repeats’ 
Our mournful queftions and our burfting fighs, 


¢ Yet midft thofe ruin’d heaps, that naked plain, 
Can faithful memory former {cenes reftore, 

Recall the bufy throng, the jocund train, — 
And picture all that charm’d us there before. 


* Never fhall my heart the fatal morn forget 

That bore the fair ones from thefe feats fo dear—~ 
I fee, I fee the crouding litters yet, 

And yet the tent-poles rattle in my ear, 


* I fee the maids with timid fteps afcend, 
The ftreamers wave in all their painted pride, 
The floating. curtains every fold extend, 

And vaiily ftrive the charms within to hide. 


&:, 
* What graceful: forms thofe envious folds enclofe ! 
What melting glances thro’ thofe curtains play ! 





‘ * It isa cuftom with the Arabian women, in order to give the veins of 
their hands dnd arms a more brilliant appearance, to make flight. punétures 
along them, and (agub into the incifions a blue powder, which they renew 

( occafiopaily as it happens to wear, out. 
cee Sure 
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_ Sure Weira’s antelopes, or Tudah’s roes 
Thro’ yonder veils their {portive young furvey. 


s 


‘ The band mov’d on —to trace their, fteps I ftrove, 
I faw them urge the camel’s haftening flight, 

Till the white vapor *, like a rifing grove, 
Snatch’d them for ever from my aching fight. 


* Nor fince that morn have I Nawara feen, 
The bands are burft which held us once fo faft, 
Memory but tells me that fuch things have been, 
And fad refleétion adds that they are paft.’ pe. 1. 





——— 


An Effay on the EA shi Modes of Communication by Signals ; 
containing an Eiftory of the progreffive Improvements in this 
Art, from the firft Account of Beacons to the moft approved 
Methods of Telegraphic Corre/pondence. By ‘fF. Gamble, 
A.M. Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Chaplain 
to Field-Mar/fhal his Royal Highne/s the Duke of York, and 
Chaplain-General to his Majefty’s Forces. 4to. 125. Boards. 
Miller. 1797. 


N the late war between Auftria and Turkey, an eminent 

and learned profeffor of Germany, Mr. Bergftraeffer, of 
Hanau, endeavoured to excite the attention of the princes of 
his country to that ufeful art which is the fubje& of the 
work before us. Hehad made a fufficient number of experi- 
ments, to prove the utility and eafe of his method, which, 
though not equal to the prefent, was capable of tranfmitting 
intelligence a hundred miles in a few minutes. His fyltem 
was numerical, and depended, in the day-time, on {moke ; 
at ‘night, on fire, To avoid the higher numbers, which 
would afford more trouble in fignalifing, he made ufe of the 
quaternary arithmetic; that is, imftead of making ten to one 





- AJ teil 


‘ * The vapor here alluded to, called by the Arabians feraé, is not unlike in 
appearance (and probably proceeding from a fimilar caufe) to thefe white mifts 
which we often fee hoverir g over the furface of a river ia a fummer’s evenin 
after a hot day. They are very frequent in the fultry plains of Arabia, an 
when feen at a diftance, refemble an expanded lake ; but upon a nearer ape 
proach, the thirfty, traveller perceives his deception. Hence the ferab in Ara- 
bian poetry is a common emblem of difappoiated expectation. 

* This word occurs in Iaiah xxxv. 7. 

: tax>. aawa am 
which is rendered by oug tranflators, “* And the parched ground fhall become a 
pool.” But in a prophecy confifting of promifes for the confirming of happi- 
,nefs and the fulfilling of ‘hope, perhaps we may tranflate the word qe 
with as much propriety, according to its Arabic acceptation: “ Aad the fultry 
vapor fhall become a real lake.” ° Gb 
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the ratio, between an unit in two adjoining pofitions, he took 
that of four to one. ‘Thus: if by fmoke, or fire, he com- 
municated to the next ftation the numbers 1, 2, 3, which 
referred to an order in the book noted with common num- 
bers, the firft number on the left-hand one ftands for 16; 
the fecond for 2%4 or 8; the third for 3;.and the whole 
number is 16+8-+ 3, or 27. To fignalife 27 in the common 
way, you muft ufe the following fignals; preparation, feven 
founds by gun, or appearances by fire or {moke ; then a paufe, 
then two fires or fmokes, then clofe. By the quaternary 
mode,-you ufe the preparation, three fires or fmokes, paufe 
then; two fires or fmokes, then paufe; then one fire or 
fmoke, then clofe. Confeqaently, by the quaternary mode, 
three fires or fmokes lefs are: ufed; but there is one paufe 
more. The advantage of this appears moft in the higher 
numbers, as 8 and 9; for, in counting them from founds, or 
fires, there is a greater hazard of miftake. To fignalife 9, 
21 is ufed, that is, three fires; for 99, the number 1203, 
where, inftead of eighteen fires, only fix are ufed. This 
fyftem may be applied to fignals in a fleet, where a flag, in 
any four given pofitions, may ftand for the numbers I, 2, 3, 
4; and, confequently, all the fignals in the order-book ma 
be made in this fimple manner, though the order-book fhoul 
contain a million of different orders. We give this outline of 
the fyftem, both to affign the due degree of merit to perfons 
who have laboured in this art, afid to call the attention of our 
author to a work which he feems either not,to have feen, 
or not to have noticed in the manner which it defe:ves. The 
hiftory of the art of making fignals, in different countries, 
and at different zras, is particularly well deduced by Mr, 
Bergftraeffler, from which the next edition of this work may 
be enriched by many ufeful and elegant quotations. “Mr. 
Bergftraefler’s work was, we believe, fent to the late firft lord 
of the admiralty; and as the telegraph muft have been fo oft- 
en the fubject of converfation abroad, we are furprifed that 
the German officers did not claim fome merit from the labours 
of their countryman. m_ 
The prefent' work is divided into three fe€tions.. In the 
two firft is given the hiftory of the mode of communicating 
intelligence in ancient and modern times, to the adoption of 
the telegraph: the third is dedicated to the theory and pracr 
tice of telegraphs. ‘lhe hiftory contains much ufeful infor- 
mation; and as the writer has very properly tranflated his 
quotations, it will afford particular fatisfa€tion to the army, 
which ought to be interefted in thefe mquiries. We were 
particularly pleafed that a paflage in Vegetius did not efcape 


the penetration of our author, fince it clearly. proves that the 
mode 
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mode adopted by the French was not unknown to the an- 


cients — 


« Aliquanti in eaftellorum aut urbium ‘turribus appendunt 
trabes: quibus aliquando ere@tis, aliquando depofitis, indicdnt quay 
geruntur.” ' , . 

‘ Which literally tranflated is, ““ Some fufpend beams on the 
turrets of their caftles or cities, which being fometimes uptight and 
fometimes lowered, indicate what is doing ;” = {809 

‘ And contains fo accurate a defeription of the French teles 
graph, without its end beams, communicating intelligence by an- 
gular variations, that the Latin language would probably not allow 
us 2 more concife mode of explaining its principles,’ P.'38, ' 


In the fecond -party:is an. account of fome experiments 
made by the author himfelf, on a pian of his pe convey 
fignals. by means of a machine refembling the lever boagds of 
a brew-houfe, which might be opened or fhut in various man- 
ners, to perform the fame things as the prefent telegraphs 
and have the-advantage, by light within, to ferve for night as 
well as day fignats.. Ihe plan certainly deferves great atten- 
tion, and may beiheteafter very ufeful, when night telegraphs 
are wanted. In the midft, however, of the author’s attempts, 
he was ftopped by an intimation from the lords of the admje 
ralty, that they had adopted a telegraph, faid to have been 
invented by lord George Murray ; and a hint is given that.a 
fpeedier communication of this difcovery from the admiralty 
might have been the means of faving a great dealof trouble 
and expenfe.. It is cerrain that a public office is. im duty 
bound to fave as much as poflible the labour of individuals: 
and it-is very extraordinary that it fhould fubject a man of jn- 
genuity to.the mortification, which it muft have given him to 
hear, that his experiments were of no ufe ;. for a previous ar- 
rangement had been made, which rendered them of na im- 
portance. The author. feems juftly fenfble of this neglect, 
im which we participate with him ; thaugh we are not war: 
santed to fay, that his mode would excell that in common ule; 
fince the ufe of five or fix movements is not of great confe- 
quence; and by the prefent divifion, there feems to be an ad- 
vantage in the diminution of vifible furface, and the eafe 
with which each movement is performed. 

The lords of the admiralty were of the fame opinion ; for 
they declared themfelves fo well fatished with the common 
telegraph, that they decline@ any farther attention to other 
plans. To this intimation we are indebted for the prefent 
work; and in the third part a defcription is given of a tele- 
graph, by means of rays from a centre, to which Mr. Gamble, 
from repeated experiments, givés the preference — 


© After 
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¢ After much attention to the fubject, being convinced tha the 
fhape beft calculated for the purpofe df a telegraph, is that of five 
rays extended from an elevated centre ; this figure is- adopted in all 
the following machines, and the inftrument will be diftinguithed 
from all others, by the name of the Radiated Telegraph. There 
are three advantages peculiar.to this form; that of -infulation, 
which has been already defcribed ; that of the rays being nearly at 
equal heights; and that of the little probability, fcarce even the 
poflibility, of miftaking the rays to which the numbers from one to 
five are to be applied, when the angular difference is fo great, as in 
the perpendicular from 45°, or from horizontal. The mechanical 
contruction of this telegraph is of no confequence to the perfon 
who receives the intelligence, as by whichever of the following 
methods the appearance is produced, the radiated telegraph will 
uniformly prefent the fame figure to one viewing it from a diftance. 
The knowledge required in the perfon employed to work this tele- 
graph, or to write down the intelligence received by it, confifts 
only in readily underftanding the general denomination of the rays; 
for which the invariable rule is as follows: that the rays appearing 
horizontal and to the left, is conftantly to be confidered as No, 1; 
the diagonal to the left, No. 2; the perpendicular, No. 3; the 
diagonal to the right, No. 4 ; and the horizontal to the right,. No. 
s. It is evident, that in the intermediate telegraphs between-any 
two extreme points of communication, all thefe numbers will be 
changed, except the perpendicular, No. 3; as, fuppofe a corre- 
{pondence to be held between Portfmouth and London; then the 
ray whichis ufed for No. 1, in fending down the meflage, becomes 
No. §; in returning the anfwer, No. 2 alfo becomes No. 4.’ 


P. 96. 


One of thefe telegraphs has been fent to the Weft Indies, 
and it feems peculiarly adapted to an army, fince — 


¢ When it was taken down, the whole was contained in the cart 
on which the platform was fixed, and with great eafe drawn by 
a fingle horfe.’ _P.-100. 


The rays are extended upon the principle of what are 
called ‘lazy or gouty tongs,’ and covered with {fail-cloth. 
Whatever excellence this may have as a portable telegraph, 
ftill we cannot think it equal for ftationary. purpofes to the 
common one. ‘The rays prefent each a furface of thirteen 
feet long, by two feet broad; confequently there muft be 
much more trouble in extending it, than in changing the pofi- 
tion of the common fhutter. he furface to be taken jn by 
the telefcope is much larger than in the common one, and it 
muft be liable to more accidents. To the purpofes of a night 
telegraph, it feems perfectly inapplicable; but experience has 

: not 
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not hitherto convinced us that the prefent mode may eafily be 
transferred to night fignals, though we conje@ture that it can- 
not be long before the trial is made, and even with fuccefs. 
The Englith are not always the firft to invent ; yet they will 
not reft without adding confiderably to the inventions of 
others. = © , 

Interfperfed throughout this work are many ufeful hints, 
which will be read with advantage by officers of the.army, 
who are very. properly called upon to make both ancient and 
modern tactics their peculiar ftudy. It is a falfe notion that 
an ofhcer muft be an ignorant and illiterate man. We will 
venture to fay, that his fituation affords him many advantages 
for ftudy; and in his profeflion there are objects both to 
amufe and enlarge the mind. ' We have heard of one of our 
regiments, with great pleafure, which has its marching libra- 
ry; and, befides military books, has all the Greek claflics. 
This practice we recommend to other regiments. The.ex- 
penfe and trouble attending it are trifling. In a camp, the 
library may be difperfed in a few tents, and take up very little 
room, each tent having one cafe : in quarters, it may occupy 
the fide of a room. The books are diftributed in {mall 
cafes, according to their fizes. ‘Thus the duodecimo cafe has 
for its depth the breadth of a duodecimo volume. The 
grooves are made for the fhelves,, as in common book-cafes. 
Folding doors are put on; uponchanging quarters, the doors 
are locked ; a little wool, or tow, is placed in the interftices of 
the books, to prevent rubbjng; by means of handles at the 
fides, the cafe is taken up and put into the baggage-waggon ; 
and every night a book may. be had by unlocking the doors, 
without any inconvenience. 

We were amufed with our author’s attempt at vindicating 
himfelf for writing on a fubje&t which fhould feem to be fo 
oppofite to his profeflion. But he argues that his work— 


¢ is not written on the deftructive fcience of war, but rather on 
the art of peace: fince that bleffing can enly be expected from a 
ftudied preparation, fecuring us againft our enemies. For the juf- 
tice of which fentiment, appeal may be had to the authority of 
Cicero, who remarks, Si pace frui volumas, bellum gerendum eit. 
Si bellum omittamus, pace nunquam fruemur. And to the remark 
of. Vegetius, Qui defiderat pacem, preparet bellum, That it is 
confonant to the doétrines of our religion, we may refer, not only 
to the hiftory of the Old Teftament, but alfo to the obfervation of 
Chrift on the neceffary policy of the world: “ What king, mak- 
ing war againft another king, fitteth not down firft, and confulteth, 
whether he be able with ‘ten thoufand to meet him that cometh 


againft him with twenty thoufand.”  P. xiv. 


We 
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We are inclined to think that our Saviour’s obfervation 
had nothing to do with the juftification of war, or the prepa 
tations for war; there may be aneceflary policy for the world, 
and metaphors may be drawn from it ; but the policy of our 
Saviour’s kingdom is totally oppofite to that of the kingdoms 
of. the world. We have another inftance of a very fat 
fetched mode of convincing a reader on a philofophical to- 
pic— 

¢ That this muft be the cafe will be readily admitted, when we 
confider how {mall an angle is fubtended by the fpace of a few 
feet, when the radius is an extent of many miles; as even to ob- 
ferve the parallax of the earth’s annual orbit requires inftruments of 
the utmoft accuracy.’ P. E14. | 


It furely was not neceffary to run from one end of the 
earth’s ofbit to the other, to tell us that a large object, at 2 
very great diftance, requires a very good tele{cope to be difs 
cerned. 

In the ufe of the participle, we fometimes find reafon to 
obferve a want of accuracy. Thus, in this fentence ¢ “Con- 
fidering myfelf aéting for the public, tliefe pamphlets were 
diftributed.’? Fhe pamphlets were not confidermg. We 
fhould fearcely have noticed this, if the fame’ inaccuracy had 
not occurred more: than once; and we have the lefs fcruple 


in mentioning it, fince it fcarcely detracts from the merit of a 
work, which-is upon a fubject interefting to the public ; and 
of that public the author deferves the thanks, both for his 
exertions to improve, and ‘for the hiftorywhich he has given 
us of, the art of making fignals. 


«-— ~ Mi, = 





Travels in the Tear 1792 through France, Turkey, and Hun- 
gary, to Vienna: concluding with an Account of that City. 
dn a Series of Letters, to a Lady in England. By William 
Hunter, Efq. 8vo. 6s. Boards. B. and J. White. 1796s 


HESE travels are by tio means void of entertainment, 
though the information is thinly fcaftered, and mixed 
with reflections and remarks, which take up the time of the 
reader, though they have neither the ftrength of originality, 
nor the grace of novelty. The frft part of the tour is through 
France, which our author traverfed fro Boulogne to Mar- 
feilles, by Paris, Lyons, Avignon, &c.- The journey, if 
muft be remembered, was taken in 1792, in the comparatively 
early days of the revolution, which, however, at that time, 
exhibited features that drew from our author fentiments of 
the moft pointed reprobation : but the politics of that period 
are 
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are fo completely gone by in the public mind, thai all this 
part might have been left out without injury to the publica- 
tion... piss : at 
From Marfeilles Mr. Hunter failed -to Smyrna, where he 
remained three weeks ; thence he determined to go over land 
to Conftantinople. The inhabitants of Smyrna are eftiz 
mated at a handred thoufand; the town is about a mile and 
a half each way, ill paved and dirty, and, being built of wood, 
fubject.to frequent fires. There are no carts in the ftreets; the 
porters, therefore, are a numerous body; they are appointed 
by the government, and moft of them can carry a bale of 
carpets, weighing between 6 and 700/b. The plague is uni- 
formly expetted-here every {pring ; and the Turk never fteps 
out of his way to avoid it. 


‘ Owing to the precautions which the Franks take againft this 
diforder, they are rarely affected by it, which is an additional proof, 
that, with proper care and attention, what depends on the climate 
may be efcaped. — From the moment it evidences itfelf, they are 
very particular, refpecting whom they admit into their houfes, and 
are at great pains to: avoid touching even the clothes of a ftranger 
in the itreets.. As its confequences begin to be more feverely felt, 
they fhut themfelves up in their houfes, and all communication be- 
tween different families gradually ceafes.—As long as it continues to 
rage, no perfon is permitted to enter their. dwelling, or to go out. 
—Whilft this imprifonment lafts, a man calls every morning to 
knows what provifions the family requires, which he purehafes at the 
market, and, on his return, lets them fall into a pail of water, 
placed within the. outer gate, for the purpofe of receiving them. 
There they remain. foaking a fufficient time, to purify them from 
all poffible infection.—Every paper which is taken in, is firft care- 
fully fumigated, and even money is wafhed in vinegar, before it is 


handled.’ p. 138. 


The thermometer at Smyrna often rifes to 104. The 
flighteft motion is then a toil. The wind that fometimes blows 
from the north is like a current of flame. Conftantinople, 
with the fuburbs of Pera and Galata, is computed to contain 
600,000 inhabitants. Amongft other objects of curiofity, the 
‘author went to fee the grand fignor go publicly to mofque, 
which he does once a week. 

¢ Crofling over from Galata, before we landed at Conftantinople, 
we employed above an hour in rowing about the harbour, which 
prefents one of the moft lively, beautiful, and interefting fpeétacles 
imaginable. —It is very, {pacious, being fifteen or fixteen miles in 
circumference, and the water is covered with fhips of war, mer- 
chantmen from different quarters of the globe, and a furprifing 
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number of boats which are in continual motion, and remarkable 
for their elegance’of fhape and decoration. 

‘ When we reached the feraglio,.the fultan was on his return, 
which is an exact repetition-of the ceremony when he goes. — My 
expectations had been confiderably raifed by an ideal contemplation 
of the pompous train of an oriental monarch, and, as is generally 
the cafe, when the reality was prefented to my fentes, my difap- 
pointment was proportionable:— for after the {plendid proceffions of 
the other parts of Europe have been feen, certainly thofe of the 
Turkifh emperor are not calculated to produce much furprife.: 

‘¢ Before his arrival, a number of his attendants were continually 
riding in and out of the feraglio, in a diforderly manner. Some. 
times twenty or thirty fucceeded, two abreaft, when the line was 
abruptly broken off, and quite difcontinued for a few minutes, at 
the expiration of which, it recommenced. ‘Fhe captain of the 
Janizaries, the chief of the eunuchs, and feveral of the other great 
‘officers of ftate attended. — Their horfes were richly caparifoned, 
and adorned with sold chains and other rich trappings, fome of 
which were ftudded with precious ftones: but their own robes,. 
‘though coftly, being fined with furs of great value, were rather 
‘plain than brilliant. As they paffed, they were faluted by the Ja- 
‘nizaries, a file of whom were ftationed on each fide.-——Their man- 
ner of falutation is remarkable, and exhibits a difgufting piéture of 
eaftern fervitade and humility. They incline their heads to one 
fide, expofing their bare necks, and intimating by this gefture, that 

their lives are at the entire difpotal of thefe fupercilious tyrants. 
How the character of man fhrinks from the dignity which nature 
meant it to hold in the feale of creation, when it fubmits to fuch 
demonftrations of duétile imbecility and timid bafenefs! —They 
were very fhabbily clothed, but_as they receive hardly any pay from 
their mafter, they, poor fellows! are very excufable-— The fultan 
did not appear till near the clofe of the proceffion. The turban of 
ftate was carried before him, and he was furrounded by about thirty 
men‘on foot, who wore caps ornamented with immenfe plumes of 
feathers, very thick, and extended in the thape of a fan. — He is 
rather a handfome man, about thirty years of age, and was mount- 
ed ona beautiful fteed. He looked remarkably grave, and no- 
ticed nobody. The Janizaries repeated their falutation both to the 
turban and the emperor as they paffed.’ Pp. 206. 


The grand vizier had been recently difplaced, and, con- 
trary to the ufual cuftom, was allowed to retire with his head 


on 
In pafling through Bulgaria and Whee k. the want of a 
good government is ftrikingly apparent. At Buchoreft, Mr. 
Hunter waited on the prince of Walackia— 


* As we had not been formally introduced, it was the etiquette, 
8 on 
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on our entrance, to notice nobody.—His highnefs, in a rich Gre» 
ciati drefs, was feated oti a fofa, with his two fons on his right 
hand ; and the bifhops and riobles were ranged, according to their 
precedence, on his left. — A great deal of refpeét and ceremony 
was Obferved, but it was not a day of much bufinefs. Some di- 
{patches were-read, and a few petitions prefented, whilft the prince 
was drinking his coffee, and fmoking his pipe, which was of 
cherry wood, above fix feet long, with an elegant bowl, and a lip 
of amber. — Every body paid him the moft obfequious deference, 
and, whenever he opened his lips, a profound filence reigned 
throughout the hall.——Before we retired, he ordered bis fecretary tv 
beg the favour of our compahy to drink coffee with him in pri- 
vate, after the levee. $o courteous an invitation was not to be re- 
jected. Weaccordingly waited on him at the appointed time, and 
were received with all the politenefs imaginable. — We had not 
been feated long, when feveral attendants entered, and, after. offer- 
ing us pipes, prefented us with coffee and fweetrheats, which were 
both of an exquifite flavour. —By means of his fecretary {who 
fpeaks French with fluency and elegance) he entered into converfa- 
tion with us. He paid us many handfome compliments as Eng- 
lifhmen, and fufpeéted that after having vifited the moft civilized 
and flourifhing kingdoms of Europe, we could derive but little 
advantage or fatisfaétion from travelling through Walachia.— This 
was a natural and a rational remark, and, although I did not tell 
him fo, I gave him credit for the ingenuoufnefs with which it was 
made. He lamented feveral, times, with apparent fincerity, the 
fituation of his own, country, which had fo lately been the fcehe of 
rapine and bloodfhed, and hoped that his exertions would fhortly 
reftore it to happinefs and plenty. =~ I really admired him for his 
fentiments and his good fenfe. If every prince thought thus, and 
allowed his thoughts te guide his aétions, what an additional fum 
of felicity would be enjoyed by the mafs of mankind! — 

‘ A few minutes after we withdrew, he fent his fecretary to tis 
with two general letters; one to the poftmafters, ordering them to 
furnifh us, through his dominions, with fix horfes, at his own ex- 
pence ; and the other, atldrefled to the governors of the cities we 
were to pafs through, recommending us tg their. particular notice, 
and defiring them to give us every afliftance in their power: 

‘ The princes of Walachia are appointed by the Porte, and it 
requires an immenfe fum of money to obtain this mark of diftinc- 
tion. In addition to this, the grand feignor claims an annual tri- 
bute, which, with the varions contingencies of bribery, to whi¢h 
it is neceflary to attend, at a court where corruption is the fourte 
and foul of power, fwallows up a great part of the revenue of the 
principality. Within their territories they are abfolute, and can 
levy troops, impofe taxes,-and enact laws at pleafure.—- When, 
~ however,tlhe grand feignor is engaged in hoftilities with any foreign 

: ae power, 
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power, they are obliged to raife men, and to join the Ottoman 
forces, like the vaflals of the feudal times, who were bound to fol- 
low and-defend their lord paramount. 

». © They, in general, keep a fplendid court ; but as the palace 
(which wasa fpacious and magnificent ftru¢ture) was burnt, during 
the war, the prefent prince. is obliged to take up his refidence ina 
monaftery, and to live in a more retired manner. 

¢ The court of the princefs is quite diftinét from that of the 
.prince, and at her levees no gentlemen are admitted, except on 
fome particular days, which very feldom occur. 

‘ The revenue of the principality amounts, annually, to about 
5,000,000 piaftres, above one half of which is claimed by the 
Porte ; the remainder is allotted to the prince, to defray the expen- 
ces of bis government, and to enable him to, maintain a {plendour, 
fuitable to the importance of his office and the dignity of | his 
rank. 

‘ The principal productions of the country .are wax, wool, 
grain and wine, with which a confiderable trade is carried on to 
Conftantinople, and different parts of Hungary and Ruffia. The 
wheat which this country produces is black, from which it derived 
the Turkifh name Carabogdana, which fignifies the land of black 
wheat.—In fome ef the mountains there are exteniive gold mines, 
and pieces of gold, of a very pure quality, are\ frequently found 
in the fand, on the banks of the large rivers, — Fhe climate is 
good, and the foil very luxuriant; but it is badly cultivated, and a 
great proportion of it is totally negle¢éted. — This, however, -is-not 
to be wondered at, and muft ever be the cafe, where the tubject is 
unprotected, and entirely dependent on the will of the ruler’ for 
what man can be expected to exert his ingenuity, or to diftinguifh 
himfelf for his induftry, when he is uncertain by whom the fruits of 
his labours will be reaped ? 

‘ But what in this country, more particularly extinguifhes every 
‘fpark of emulation, and creates diffidence and alarm, is its frequent 
change of mafters.— In general, the princes are only appointed to 
the government for three years, during which time, their grand ob- 
ject is to enrich themfelves as much as poflible, that they may not 
only recover what has been difburfed for their ftation, which is al- 
ways purchafed ; but alfo, that they may amafs a fufliciency of 
additional wealth, to be able, by bribery, to ward off the blow 
which frequently fucceeds their depofition, and which is nothing 
more or lefs than the lofs of their heads.—Such is the award which 
commonly awaits thofe who rife to pofts of eminence in Turkey ! 
Yet, notwithftanding the perils with which this high office is fur- 
rounded, it is fought after with the keeneft avidity ; a proof how 
readily we are enticed on to ruin by the infignificance of ideal ad- 


vantages, and how eafily we are blinded in our conjectures of more 
diftant 
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diftant events; by the animating, yet deceitful, profpect of imme- 
diate or approaching enjoyment.’. P,. 327. 

The character of the Turks is thus fummed up — 


‘ They are an enervated, a fuperftitious, an ignorant and a 
fluggifh people; the declared enemy of the arts.and fciences ; ard 
the frm oppofer of every ufeful inftitution.’ © ps 353. 





‘ Their religion is fupported at an immenfe-expence. — Its mi- 
nifters, of whom the mufti is the head, are innumerable ; and the’ 
revenues of fome of the royal mofques amount to the almoft in- 
credible fum of 60,0001 fterling. The ‘niufti is appointed by the 
grand feignor. He ‘is’ fovereign pontiff, expounder of the law of 
Mahomet, and fupreme director of all religious concerns. — He: 
is regarded as the oracle of fanétity and wifdom ; and having an 
extefifive authority, both over the aéctioris..and confciences of 
men, his office is one of the moft dignified and lucrative in the 
empire, i sla ~~ « Divia a 

.*9The Turks are,yery,proud, which, is one great caufe of their 
gravity and their taciturnity. Laughter and familiar converiation 
are, in their ideas, derogatory from dignity. They affeét to hold, 
in thorough’ tontempt, the Greeks, the Jews; the Armenians and 
the Franks, whom they abufe in the ftreets, calling them infidels’ 
and Chrittian dogs. — The Greeks are oppreffed by them in num~ 
berlefg ways ; and as for the poor Jews, they are the objects ofditch: 
complete obloquy and fcorn, that they are buffeted, and ‘plucked 
by their beards, wherever they are met. — In fome few refpecttsy 
however, the Turks are well-meaning, hofpitable, and charitablei 
—The beftowing of alms, is one of the principal duties of thei 
religion, and there are various inftitutions, in different parts of the 
empire, for the relief of poor Muffulmen ;' for the erection ant 
maintenance of hans of inns for the accommodation of indigent 
travellers ; and for enabling the needy to perform their pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Medina and Jerufalem, which pious expedition every 
believer in the faith of Mahomet is bound to-undertake, atyleaft 
once in the courfe of his life. eke: 

‘ They are alfo very careful of their domeftic animals: Of 
their horfes they are paffionately fond; and fuch is their refpect for 
dogs, that at Conftantinople there is a publie charity for their fup- 

ort. 

a ‘ Their feminaries, for the inftru€tion and enlargement ‘of the 
human. underftanding, are ‘not very numerous. They would iil 
accord with the principles of-a government, which can only laftin 
proportion as ignorance prevails, Yet there are, both at Conitan- 
tinople and Brufa, royal-colleges, where the ftudents are inftruéted 
in Arabic and the knowledge of the Coran. This is all the {cho 
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lars are permitted to learn, and all the mafters have the wifdom ta 
teach. 

¢ Friday, among the Turks, is more refpected than any other 
day in the week, becaufe they believe it was on that day, Maho- 
met fled from Mecca to Medina, 

* In their perfons, independent of their drefs, they are cleanly, 
their religion enjoining frequent ablutions ; and, for the conveni; 
ence of the public, fountains are erected on ail the principal roads 
of the empire.— Thefe ablutions are, indeed, fo often repeated, 
that the punctual obfgpvance of them muft be very troublefome, 
and, in many jnftances, highly unneceffary and ridiculous; yet the 
Farks, ia this refpect, are very confcientious.— But whilft. they 
are fo exact and pertinacious in attending to the outward forms and 
ceremonies of their religion, its effence and fpirit are, in moft 
cafes, neglected; and whilft they rigidly obferve what they might 
with innocence omjt, they openly violate what it is criminal to 


difobey.’ P, 358. 


Though forbidden to tafte wine, they will drink ff irituous 
liquors ; and, in time of war, the foldiers are often feen reel- 
ing about the ftreets — 


* But the moft horrid and deftructive kind of inebriation, is that 
which is occafioned by the ufe of opium. — There is a place at 
Conftantinople, where the opium-eaters aflemble every evening, 
and where each man takes his dofe of this drug, which foon begins 
to operate on his-brain, and to produce there, the luxurious dreams 
gf ideal happinefs, and the animating illufions of in{pired fancy.— 
But as the effeéts of the opium fubfide, the laffitude and languor of 
life creep heavily through the veins, and pervade and unhinge the 
whole fyftem. — Thefe debauchees carry with them the marks of 
their intemperance. “Their limbs are emaciated ; their features are 
cadaverous‘and difforted; and their very countenances betray them 
to be the flaves of beftial appetite and fenfuality. 

© Amongft the various religious feéts in Turkey, the dervifes are 
the moft remarkable and the moft ridiculous, They are notorious 
hypocrites, pretending to be entirely devoted to the fervice of God, 
and practifing, atthe fame time, without compunétion, every adt 
of infamy and atrocity. — Thefe monks make vows of aufterity, 
obedience and chaftity, which they break without fcruple—They 
live together in monafteries, fubordinate to the regulations of a fu- 
péridr; but many of them ‘are great travellers, and, under pre- 
tence of zeal for the propagation of their faith, they work on the 
fuperftition of the people, and obtain confiderable donations.— 
‘Their principal convent is at Cogni (the ancient Iconinm), i in Na- 
tolia, where the genetal,of their order refides,_— Mevelava, one of 
the fultans of that city, was their founder.—There are feveral kinds 
of dervifes. Some go begging from door to door (making no dif- 
: crimination 
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crimination between Turks and Chriftians) pretending to be dumb; 
and endeavouring to excite your compaflion, by diftorting their 
features, and difplaying a thoufand antic geftures; as if religion 
confifted in the praGtice of thofe indecencies and abfurdities, 
which nothing but a total deprivation of reafon can excufe,—They 
affect the extreme of mifery, and go with their legs and ftomachs 
bare, wear coarfe woollen next their fkins, and a kind of blanket 
is negligently thrown over their fhoulders ; imagining, like many of 
the monks in Chriftian countries, that if they, in this refpe& and 
a few others, fubmit to felf-mortification ; if they voluntarily .en- 
counter, and by their perfeverance overcome, hardfhips which 
other men more wifely avoid, they fecure to themfelves, in the 
next world, a ftate of endlefs beatitude. — Would thefe bigots lay 
afide their foolifi and unavailing notions, and, practife that kind of 
mortification which is at prefent unknown to them, and which 
confifts, not in fack-cloth or in partial ftripes and fafting, but in the 
purification of the heart by punétually fulfilling their real duties, 
they might then be ufeful and worthy members of fociety.—There 
is another feét of dervifes ftill farther removed from any thing ra- 
tional.-— Their chief occupation is ia dancing with a few of their 
brethren, to the found of the flute and other mufical inftruments, 
and turning reund till they. are quite exhaufted, and can no longer 
endure the fatigue. —- They have a bonnet of camel's hair on their 
heads, and a leathern girdle round their waifts, from which their 
garment hangs downward, like a woman’s petticoat. The velocity 
of their motion, when they are wheeling round, makes it fiy out, 
and produce a very droll effeét.—I have often feen the fine dancers 
at our opera, fet themfelves a-going in the fame manner, and make 
juit as ridiculous an appearance.— Thefe poor, mifguided, infatu- 
ated wretches frequently keep turning round for fuch a length of 
time, that they at laf drop fenfelefs on the floor with exceflive exe 
ertion, when they are feized with vomiting, and {pitting of blood. 
— They pretend that their founder Mevelava kept turning round, 
without ftopping, for fourteen days (whilft his companion Hamfa 
played on the flute) after which, he fell into ecftacies, and received 
furprifing revelations concerning the eftablifhment of his order. -~ 
It is out of refpe& to his memory that they gontinue to dance to 
the found of the flute.—They faft every Thurfday till after fun-fet, 
and, on Tuefdays and Fridays, they affemble before their fuperi- 
our, and, after hearing a fermon from bim, ata fignal given, their 
exercifes begin, which ceafe, and are renewed feveral times, before 
they feparate. — Many of thefe monks are mountebanks, practife 
legerdemain, and profefs to be {killed in forcery and magic. 

‘ The Turks are very fond of chefs, which is a game that cor. 
refponds wiih the gravity of their tempers. An anecdote was not 
long fince related to me, which proves, at once their partiality for 
this amufement, and their indifference about matters of much 
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higher concern.— An aga had incurred the difpleafure of his fove- 
reign, and the warrant for his execution arrived, whilft he was en- 
‘gaged at chefs. The game was nearly over, and he begged the 
‘officers, who were the meflengers of his fate, to delay the fentence 
for a few minutes, ‘that he might have the fatisfaétion of beating 
his adverfary. His requeft was granted; and, when the game was 
finifhed, ‘he thanked them for their civility and condefcenfion ; 
Kifféd the order which deprived him of life; and fubmitted, with 
the greateft compofure, to the ftroke of the executioner. 

«The precarious poffeffion of property generally makes men 
‘Cautious and avaricious. They are afraid to live in fplendour, or 
to {pend their money freely, left, by fhewing what they have, they 
fhould excite the fpirit of extortion and rapacity in the breafts of 
their fuperiours, —T hus the Turks, as they amafs riches, to fecure 
them, ‘Conceal them in the moft fecret places, and frequently bury 
them under gtound: 

‘ They ‘are very abftemious in eating, making but one hearty 
meal a day, Which ‘is towards the evening. They do not ‘ufe 
knives and forks ; but roaft their meat very much, and’ tear it in 
‘pieces with their fingers. They always wafh their hands, before 
‘and after every ineal. F- sas | 

‘In their petfons, they are rather robuft, of a very dark’ com- 
plexion, and are, in general, a handfome race of men. Yet the 
‘inertnefs of their minds gives them 4 heavy countenance, and the 
gravity of their manners imparts an unpleafant formality and ftiff- 
‘nefs to their features. 

© Their drefs confifts of a clofe veft, over which they wear a 
fhort jacket, which is covered with 4 long loofe robe.” ‘Their 
breeches reach down to the middle ‘of the leg, and hang about them 
like a fack. “Theit ftockings are very fliort, and their flippers are 
“of Morocco leather, (generally yellow) 4° fock of which is*Worn 
“over the ftocking.— When they fit on a fofa, left’ they fhould® foil 
‘it, they always take off their flippers, and keep on their’ focks. 
“Many of them wear no linen next the fkin. It is only the rich 
who can afford this indulgence.—They fhave their heads, excepta 
‘Tittle tuft which is left on the crow n. “Their beards, they fhave or 
‘let grow indifferently. — But the grandeft part’ of their drefs is the 
turban, which none but muffulmen are allowed to wear. All their 
tafte and fancy are difplayed in this article of apparel, ‘and they 
make them of endlefs variety and fhape. — Thofe of the opulent 
are compofed of fine muflin or linen; but the poor content them- 
felves with a coarfe {tuff which is manufactured in the country.— 
The defcendants of Mahomet, by his daughter Fatima, are alone 
“permitted to wear green, which diftingu’ fhes them from the other 
muffulmen. They are called emirs, and were at firft all deftined 
for the church; but their number rapidly increafing, they have, 
‘long fince, been obliged to have recourfe to other employments to 
get 
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get a livelihood. Mule drivers and people in the loweft capacity 
are now frequently féen with this badge of honour, and they are 
verv proud of the diftinction. — It is dangerous for any to affume 
it who are not of the blood of the prophet ; and if a Frank were 
to enter the Turkifh quarter of a city, in a green coat, he would 
run the rifk of ‘being torn to pieces. 

¢ With regard to the women, you muft depend on the accounts 
of others, as no man, but he to whom they belong, is ever per- 
mitted to fee them.-—As, however, I have mentioned them,, I fhall 
beg leave to add, that my ideas of their happinefs are totally oppo- 
fite to thofe of a juftly celebrated female writer ; and, I think, that 
by a reference to the ftrongeft principles of our nature, the: force 
and propriety of my opinion may be eafily eftablifhed. 

‘ Jn a country where.a plurality of wives is authorized by law, 
and where one man, in addition to‘ this licenfe, is alfo permitted, 
without any breach ofthe morality which he has been taught, to 
immure in his haram. as many female flaves as hig purfe can pur- 
chafe, the fex muft infallibly be tyrannized over, and degraded. 
It is deprived of its natural rights, . It is denied its natural, protec- 
tion. It is forbidden the chafte enjoyments of, reciprocal friendfhip 
and love. It is robbed of its dignity and its honour, which are its 
brighteft attractions. It is compelled to pay, obedience,to a wretch 
whom it defpifes, and, whilftit defpifes, to fybmit,to the gratificar 
tion of his luft. — Can any thing be.more unjuit?, Can any thing 
be.more horrible? —.Arethefe the fuggeftions, the dictates.of, nar 
ture?—- No !+—They are an abandoned perverfion, of her pureft, 
her mildeft, her:moft valuable fentiments. — They.are a fhamelefs, 
infulting tyranny, achieved. by the powerful and {trong over the 
weak:and helplefs: and, whatever isfo wide, fo revolting a devia- 
tion from thole propenfities and principles, which, nature has, with 
her own hand, in .diftinét and. indelible charaéters, written-in our 
hearts, cannot poffibly be produétive of any thing but hatred, dif- 
Content and mifery.’ P. 364. 


The character of the Greeks, though more lively, feems 
not to be preferable in point of morality. Indeed, the late 
Mr. Howard, we remember, gave a decided preference to the 
‘Turks. 

On leaving the dominions of the Turks, Mr. Hunter pafled 
through dungary and Tranfylvania, and drops his readers at 
Vienna, whence he was to fet out for Venice, in order to 
make the tour of Italy. | 

If he fhould ever publifh an account of his new» tour, 
we advife him to take up lefs of the reader’s time with little 


egotifms, and thofe petty diftrefles which are the fate of all 


travellers ; and, perhaps, by that time, he will have worn off 


the national partiality, which vents itfelf in fuch remarks na 
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the following —‘ With regard to the real intrinfic comforts of 
exiftence, I think they are unknown in every country but our 
own.’—We, dn our part, will endeavour to take earlier notice 
of his publication. : 





Praéical Obfervations on the Treatment of Ulcers on the Legs, 
confidered asa Branch of Military Surgery.. By Everard 
Home, Efg. F. .R. 8. Se. 8vo. 45. 6d. Boards, Nicol. 1797- 


VW ARIOUS caufes have concurred to prevent the treat- 

ment of ulcers of the legs from being carried to that 
degree of perfection of which the fubject admits. As thefe 
complaints generally take place among the lower orders 
of fociety, furgeons, perhaps, have not been fufficiently fti- 
mulated by their intereft to pay that clofe attention to them 
which is neceflary to obtain a perfect knowledge of their na- 
ture and cure. ‘The patients, alfo, finding that the complaint 
may be borne without great inconvenience, negle& thofe at- 
tentions which they have been directed to pay to it; they al- 
jow no: repofe to the part by leffening their daily labour, and 
frequently aggravate the complaint by intemperance. -From 
thefe caufes, the difeafe becomes eftablifhed by habit, and is, 
on that account, rendered more difficult of cure. ‘The ulcers, 
too, being fituated upon the leg, are in confequence peculiarly 
intractable ; their remotenefs from the fource of the circula- 
tion, and of nervous energy, occafions a want of power in the 
parts which are to repair the difeafe. ‘The ufually depending 
fituation of the ulcer produces an obftacle to the ready circu- 
lation “of fluids through its minute veffels, by obliging the 
returning blood to afcend againft its own gravity. ‘There 
miuft alfo neceffarily be a great variety in the nature of ulcers, 
yequiring a proportionate difference of treatment; and the 
marks which characterife their peculiar fpecies are fo obfcure, 
that they either have not been diftin@ly feen, or have not been 
pointed out to public notice. 

Under thefe circumftances Mr. Home comes forward to 
fhow the characteriftic differences of ulcers, as well as the appli- 
cations which are be{t adapted to the cure of each variety ; and 
to apprecjate their comparative merit. He fays— 


* From all the confideration that T have been able to beftow upon 
the fubjeét, which certainly has been very extenfive, I am led to 
believe, that ulcers on thé legs differ from one another according 
to the: following circumftances: local peculiarities, conftitutional 
peculiarities, peculiar difpofitions of the. parts or of the conftitution, 
and difeafed difpofitions of the parts or of the conftitution. I have 
therefore divided them into fix different fpecies, each of which re- 
quires a very diftinét and different mode of treatment. 

‘1. Ulcers 
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* x. Ulcers in parts whofe aétions are healthy. 

§ 2, Ulcers in parts whofe actions are too violent for their powers 
to fuftain. 

* 3. Ulcers where either the parts or conftitution have an acquir; 
ed Senlaability.. 

‘ 4. Ulcers where either the parts or conftitution have an acquir- 
ed dnglclapce. | 
. Ulcers in parts. which have acquired fome fpecific action, 
cithes from a difeafed ftate of the parts, or of the conftitution. 

‘6. Ulcers where the parts are prevented from healing by a Vae 
ricofe ftate of the fuperficial veins of the limb. 

‘ I fhall take up each of thefe fix fpecies of ulcers feparately ; 
and in ftating the different medicines fuited to each fpecies, thal] 
confider them, when it can be done, as applied in four different 
forms ; for the fame form of medicine does not always anfwer in 
different cafes of the fame fpecies of ulcer, to which the virtues of 
that medicine may be generally applicable. In one cafe the me- 
dicine hall agree beft in the ftate of vapour; in another, in a fluid 
ftate ; in another, in the form of ointment ; and in others again, in 
the form of powder,’ Pp. 29. 


Bandages are fo generally and fo effentially beneficial in ul- 


cers of the legs, that furgeons apply them almoft as a thing 


of courfe ; but Mr. Home obferves, that, to irritable fores, 
they are injurious ; and, even in thofe which are healthy, 


‘a roller applied moderately tight, to fecure the dreffings, will 
be found fo uneafy to the parts, as *to make the ulcer lofe its 
healthy appearance, which will be refumed on leaving off the 
bandage. Several cafes of this kind have fallen under my care.’ 


P. 34- Hee ° 


We have the following ingenious obfervation, relative to 
the incarnation of fores in general. 


* As the great objet i in the healing of an ulcer is to have the new 
fiefh, by which it is filled up, as ftrong in its living powers as pof- 
fible, that it may not afterwards break aut again ; every thing that 
can conduce to that end is deferving of attention. It is reafonable 
to conclude that, in the growth of animal fubftance, as of vegeta- 
bles, where there is a rapid increafe, the parts growing are weaker 
than where it is flow; and if the granulations which are already 
rowing beyond their ftrength, have this rapidity increafed by par- 
Fal removals, they muft in reality be rendered weaker thant 
were before. If this reafoning be juft, which I anv led to believe 
it is (fince the obfervations en which it is founded are taken from 
practice) the treatment of granulations ought to bé regarded in a 

oint of view that has hitherto been little confidered. Their growth 


ought to be kept back in an early ftage of their formation, by fuck 
refiftanee 
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refiftance as they are juft able to overcome; which will at the fame 
timé retard their increafe, and allow them to ‘acquire ftrengttr by 
their own actions ; for new-formed parts in a living: body. are 
ftrengthéned “in proportion to the action they are obliged to exert. 
This, however, is confined within certain limits, for if the aétions’’ 
are incféafed beyond their’ real ‘ftrength, the abforbénts remove them 
together, and an attempt is made to produce a new growth of: gra=° 
ntilitiotis, ftrong enough to fupport the excited a€tions in the parts. 
This they are fometimés unable to a¢complith, and the ulcer re~? 
niains’ nearly’ ftationary, fill’ this too o ftimulating application’ is re~. 
moved. . : 
‘ Iti is upon this principle that the preflirre' made by tight bandag- 
ing is found fo ufeful in this kind of ulcer; and it is from the fame.’ 
caufe that thdfe ulcers which heal while the patient is walking and 
uf ing éexercife, are lefs liable to break out again, than thoft which 
até healéd under ‘the circumftances of reft and perfec quietnefs.”’ 


Pe. “51. | 
In. the fecond divif on. of ulcers, that in which the ations. 
of the ulcerated parts are too violent for their, powers to ful, 
tain, the author, to fhow how much the well-doing of a fore 
depends on the ftate of the conftitution, obferves “=5" . x: 


&¢ Tf a perfon in 4 weak ftate has. two ulcers on the fame leg, one’ 
near the knee, the other near the ankle, as he técovers his tren gth 
the two ulcers will affame a more favourablé appeéardiices but the 
effeé&t ..willinot be equal in) both ;that neareft the knee will fhow 
the firft figns of amendment, and will go: on: healing fafter than the 
other... This may by many be confidered jas accidental,.but ; the 
ihftances: of it which occur, I think. are lufficiently pinto to: 
prove that it arifes from fome general principle.’ Ps 44. . 


oln this {pecies of fore, it is often neceflary,in the firft inftance, 
to appeafe the actions which may haye been accidentally excit+, 
ed; but it ought. to be effected, if poflible, without the aid of 
rela} ants. Gpiate applications, thetefore, appear peculiarly 
proper. | Whatever invigorates the conftitution, muit increafe 
the powers of the fore ; aud medicines, given with this inten- 
tion, are here patticularly required. Mr. Home has arranged 
the applications which he ufually employs during = cures, 
according to their utility. He fays— 

‘4 The rhubarb feemns to agree with the greateft number of pa- 
tients, and is therefore the application to which I am inclined to 
give the firft trial. _ Its effeéts are not to be decided upon for two 
or three days, as almoft every application appears to be of fervice 
for that length of time; but if the ulcer goes on favourably for a 
week the medicine is certainly to be continued: if on the other 
hand, after the third day the ulcer appears to be ftationary, it is 
then. to be left off.’ rp. 63, 


In 
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-.In the fourth chapter, thofe ulcers.are treated of, where ei-+ 
ther the parts or the conftitution have an acquired irritability, 
Great delicacy of conduct, onthe part of the furgeon, isneceflary 
in thefe cafes ; and he ought, in the firft inftance, by various at- 
tentions, to foothe the morbid irritability of the fore: for, fhould 
he aggravate it by the improper application of ftimulants, 
great deftruction of parts will often fpeedily enfue. The 
diftinguifhing appearances of thefe ulcers, which it is fo high- 
ly neceflary to difcriminate, are thus defcribed by our author — 


‘ The margin of the furrounding fkin being jagged, and termi- 


nating in an edge which is fharp and undermined. The bottom of . 


the ulcer made up of concavities, of different fizes. No diftin® 
appearance of granulations, but a whitifh fpongy fubftance, co- 


vered with a thin, ichorous difcharge. Every thing that touches’ 


the furface gives pain, and very commonly makes it bleed. 

‘ When thefe marks are not prefent, which very often happens, 
we are frequently led to a knowledge of the difpofition of the ul- 
cer-by the previous hiftory of the cafe, and the effects of different 
medicines that have been ufed: but where there is no fuch hiftoryv 
to be obtained, and the appearance leaves-us in doubt, I think it 
prudent always: at firft to. take up the treatment under the idea that 
the ulcer. isyirritable ; as it is an error, where we are wrong, of, the 
leaft confequence, and where right, we have confiderable advan- 
tage, in having gained exactly the whole time of the experiment.’ 


P. 6g. 


With refpeét to the applications that fhould be employed, 
‘Mr. Home obferves — 


‘ In this {pecies of ulcer it is very difficult to give any. particular 
dire€tions refpeéting thofe medicines that are to be tried in. prefe- 
rence to others. 

‘ Poultices are the fafeft to begin with, and when it, fhall be 
thought right to change the application, the furgeon will have ac- 
quired a degree of knowledge of the difpofition of the ulcer, and 
the peculiarities of the conftitution, which will guide him in. his 
po a ok rail aus re 

‘ If the degree of irritability be very great, he will adopt thofe 
‘medicines which are the mildeft.in their nature, fofteft in their 
form, and can_ be ufed with the leaft preflure arifing from, their 
weight. Among thefe cream, or the ointment fubftituted for it, ate 
probably the beft applications. 

¢ If the irritability is not great, but the parts little difpofed to 
heal, the weak folutions of the argentum nitratum is one of the’ beft 
‘medicines.’ _p. 85. 





‘ The appearance pf ulcers attended with indolence is the very 
reverfe of that which was defcribed in thofe of the irritable kind. 
9 The 
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‘The edges of the furrounding fkin are thick, prominent, fmodth, 
and roundéd. ‘The granulations are fmooth and glofly on the fur 
face. The pus is imperfeétly formed ; it confifts of pus and éoa= 
gulating lymph mixed. The lymph is made up of flakes, and is 
with difficulty fepatated from the furface of the granulations ; fo 
that when the ulcer is wiped clean, the coagulating lymph adheres 
in feveral places, giving a white appeatance to thefe parts of the uls 
cer. The bottom of the ulcer is.commonly all of the fame level, or 
nearly fo. The general afpeé& gives the idea of a portion of the fkin 
and parts underneath having been for fomie time removed, and the 
expofed furface not having commenced any new action to fill up the 
Cavity. 

. Thefe appearances are only met with in the truly indolent ul- 
cefs, in which the fymptoms are the moft ftrongly marked : in others 
of this fpecies the appearances fo much refemble thofe of irritable 
ulcers, as only to be diftinguifhed from them by the circumftance of 
mild and foothing applications being either of ‘no fervice, or even 
aggravating the fymptoms, which is frequently the cafe.’ Pp. 87. 


On the incarnation of an indolent ulcer, we have the fol- 
lowing obfervation — 


© Let an ulcer of fix months ftanding, which has acquired an 
indolent difpofition, have a poultice of bread aud milk applied to 
it for a week ; and at the end of that petiod examine the granulds 
tions ; they will commonly have in part filled up theulcer, but they 
will alfo commonly be large, loofe, and gloffy in their appearance. 
If the poultice is now left off, and fome ftimulating medicine, 
which agrees with the ulcer, is ufed for another week, the granula- 
tions, when again examined, will in general be found to have uns 
dergone a confiderable change, appearing {maller, more compact, 
tedder, and without glo&. Where this is the cafe, it is natural to 
fuppofe that the ulcer healed under the lait mentioned application will 
be lefs liable to break out than under the former; the materials by 
| which it is filled up being of a more healthy kind. The truth of 
. this opinion is not confined to reafoning, but is confitmed by ex- 
perience.’ p. 96. 

It isto this kind of ulcer, which is by far the moft fre- 
quent, that fuch an immenfe variety of whinifical dreffings 
have been applied with fuccefs ; and their utility probably de- 
pan on the variety of ftimulus that they afford.—The di- 
uted nitrous acid, the folution of the argentum nitratum, and 
the unguentum hydrargyri nitrati, are the medicines on which 

the author is difpofed to place the greateft dependence. 
he ulcers attended with fome: fpecific difeafz:d a€tion; 
whether conftitutional or local, andwhich therefore require a 
eculiar mode of treatment, Mr. hi has arranged in, the 
ollowifig mannet —‘ 1. Of thofe ulcers which yicld to mes- 
cury, 
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cuty.—2. Of ulcers which yield to the ufe of different prepa 
_ rations of the conium maculatum.— —%. Of ulcers which yield 


to the application of falt water.—4. ulcers which yield to 
the ufe-of the argentum nitratum.—5. Of ulcers which yield 
to the ufe of arfenic.’ 

Many judicious obfervations are to be found under each 
of thefe Kate for which we mutt refer our readers to the book 
itfelf. . 

The feventh chapter treats of ulcers attended with a varicofe 
{tate of the veins of the limb: and, as our author’s ideas and 
practice are in fome degree novel and peculiar, they claim, on 
that account, particular attention. Mr. Home thus defcribes 
the ulcer connected with this {tate of the veins — 


© This fpecies of ulcer is feldom very deep ; when it fpreads, it 
is generally along the furface ; its fhape is commonly oval, the ends 
of the oval pointing vertically. The edges of the furrounding fkin 
are commonly neither thick nor irregulit, but are imperceptibly | loft 
in the ulcer. The pain which it gives is feldom from the furface; for 
preffure does not increafe it; but there is an uneafy aching fenfation 
in that part of the leg. This pain is deeper feated than the furface of 
the ulcer, and very often extends up the leg in the direction of the 
veins ; and is increafed to'a very great degree if the limb is long 
kept in an erect pofture. ~ 

‘ The ulcer commonly increafing in the courfe of the veins, 
encourages an opinion that inflammation and ulceration in ulcers 
in general run along the internal furfaces of the fmaller veins, 
which open upon the ulcerated part, and that this is the common 
caufe of their increafe. There does not appear any other obvious 
reafon why the ulceration fhould extend upwards, contrary to what 
happens i in ulcers on the leg in general, efpecially as it will be found, 
in the courfe of thefe obfervations, that there is, at that time, no 
difeafe whatever in the part itfelf. 

‘ That ulcers do, in fome inftances, fpread in the courfe of the 
veins, may be illuftrated in the liver, where the veins coming from 
the ulcer have been found to’ have their orifices perfectly open; the 
adhefive inflammation not having united their fides together, and 
the internal furface for fome way appearing inflamed.’ Pp. 171. 


Mr. Home having found in fome cafes of ulcers, under 
thefe circumftances, that no local treatment whatever would 
produce a cure; and that the ulcers healed under the fimpleft 
applications, .when the laced ftocking was ufed ; his attention 
was naturally dire&ted from the confideration of the ulcer it- 
felf, to that of the veins of the leg. But, as the application 
of the laced ftocking, im fome cafes, occafions pain and an en- 
-largement of, the Lrg was afterwards induced, by the 

’ following 
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following reafoning, to make a ligature on the vein above the 


ulcer. ' 
‘ In confidering the mode by which the varicofe veins prevent an 
ulcer from healing, it appeared to be moft readily accounted for in 
the foilowing manner. That in confequence of the fize-of the ves 
na faphena, and its numberlefs convolutions, the return of the blood 
from the fmaller branches is fo impeded, as to retard the circulation 
in the fmaller arteries, and to interfere with their action in forming 
healthy granulations. This obfervation is, in fome meafure, con- 
firmed by the following circumitance. In cafes of ulcers attended 
with weaknefs, on the lower part of the leg, the granulations, while 
the patient, lies in an horizontal pofition, appear florid and healthy ; 
but if he is made to ftand up, and continues in that pofture only 
for a few minutes, they become of a deep dark red colour, and fre- 
quently bleed. This change can only arife from the increafed re- 
fiftance which the blood encounters in its return through the veins 
of the limb, when the body is erect. 
_ © An enlargement of the veins produces alfo another effe&. The 
coats of the veffels and the valves become thickened, which ren- 
ders the valves lefs pliant, they do not occupy the whole area, and 
therefore are no longer of any ufe; and from this defeét the whole 
length of the column of blood in the véna faphena is, in the ereét 
ofition, prefling upon the contents of the fmaller veins, fo as to 
dilate them {till more and more, and to keep the limb always in a 
weak {ftate. ‘ 

© Under thefe circumftances, it appeared to be an object of no 
{mall importance to take off a part of the preffure of this column of 
blood, which will probably allow the parts lower down to be in a 
more eaiy ftate, and better able to recover themfelves ; it may alfo 
prevent the veins from being {till more dilated, and fo far ftop the 
progrefs of the difeafe in thefe veffels. 

‘ The only mode of doing this that fuggefted itfelf, was that of 
making. an artificial valve, by pafling a ligature round the vena {a- 
phena, as it paffes over the knee joint, and obliterating the vein at 
that part. The reafon for applying the ligature upon this particular 
portion of the vein is, that juft at that part the branches from the 
different parts of the leg unite and form a common trunk, and as it 
is the preternatural enlargement of fome, or all thefe branches, 
‘which conftitutes the principal part of the difeafe, the moft effectu- 
al mode of taking off the weight of the column of blood contained 
in the common trunk will be by obliterating it, as near as poffible 
to the termination of thofe branches into it.’ p. 184. 

We cannot but entertain fome doubts as to the correctnefs 
of this reafoning ; for, however varicofe the vena faphena may 
be, {till a certain quantity of blood from the fore will return 

‘to the heart through it: but, if it be tied, the whole quantity 


of blood coming from the veins of the fore, muft return 
through 
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through other channels ; and, therefore, as the returning paf- 
fages are diminifhed, the obftru€tion mutt be increafed. The 


facts, however, are important: and Mr. Home relates the. 


hiftories of nine cafes, in which the operation was performed 
for the cure of ulcers; and of four others, in which the varix 
was unattended by ulceration. In one of the latter inftances, it 
was the {permatic vein which was tied. 

Mr. Home fubjoins, ‘in an Appendix, fome obfervations on 
pus, which were written as part.of a prize differtation for the. 
Lyceum Medicum Londinenfe, and have been before print- 
ed and reviewed: 


~~ 





Mifcellaneous Writings: confifting of Poems ; Lucretia, a Tras 
gedy; and Moral Effays; with a Vocabulary of the Paffions: 
in which their Sources are pointed out ; their regular Currents 
traced; and their Deviations delineated. By R. C. Dallas, 
E/q. -4to. %l..1s. Boards. Longman. 1797. 


3 ‘THE quotation from Cicero, in the title-page of this work, 

means to inform the world that the ftudy of the poetic 

art renders Mr. Dallas one of the happieft beings in nature. , 

If the author be fo ¢a/ily pleafed, ohy fhould the world try 

to deprive him of his illufion, bring him to his fenfes, and 

make him exclaim with the poor gentleman. mentioned by 
Horace — : . 


Pol me occidiftis, amici, &c.? 


Had we not been critics by profeflion, we might have 
fuffered the volume to pafs unnoticed to the peaceful pool 
of oblivion; but, as our readers expeét frequent extracts 
from performances, to juftify our cenfure or applaufe, we 
fhall make a few fele€tions from the /p/endid volume before 
us, which difplays a paper and type deferving to be vehicles 
of fuperior poetry. 

As Kirkftall Abbey is a favourite ruin with the author, and 
has prompted him to the /ub/ime, we prefent our readers with 
a quotation from his poem on the fubje& — 


* To find my God, no need have I to fly 
The bufy town, or feek the mould’ring pile, 
Or devious ramble by the ftream or wood, 
The wood, the ftream, the folitary pile, © 
The bufy town — nature and art alike — 
All, all proclaim the dere of Deity. 
E’en this fad bofom, which now aches to think 
How little worthy ‘tis of his great prefence, 

_ E’en this fad bofom owns the here divine ; 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XXI. Nov. 1797, U Now 
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Now humbly trembling for the faulty fhrine, 
Now {well’d to virtue, glorying in its God. 

* Yet fancy too, of pleafure and of pain 
Alike the ready minifter, delights to ftrike 
With varied touch the chords of human hearts ; 
Impelling thefe to raife the mingled fong, : 
And thofe to breathe the filent Halelujah ; 
Silent alone to fenfe’s groffer organ, 

Not lefs diftinguifhed in the fymphony, 
That bears the glory to the God on high. 

» Nor is the mingled chorus fhunn’d by me, 
Tho’ fancy cheer with rural fcenes. I love 
To trace the ftream, and on the turf to fit. 
The wood that plumes the water, and the ruin 
OF a folitary abbey full mantled, 

As oft by poets fung, with verdant ivy, 

The varied arch, pointed or circular, 

A ftky ferene, the calm of_folitude, 

Imprefs my foul with dignity of thought, 
And lift it to its facred fource fublime.’ P 5. 


We are forry to inform the author that this morceau exhi- 
bits bad meafure, bombaft, and obfcurity. But poffibly Mr. 
Dallas may deem the following lines of a higher order of po- 
etic energy, and may think that, by thefe, his performance 
may be more nicely appreciated — 


‘ Now to his.northern bounds the fun draws nigh — 
One week, no more, completes his polar courfe ; 
‘Then downward to the line of Capricorn | 
He bends, revifiting the haplefs climes 
Where the beft boons of nature man deftroys; 
Where earth profufely teenrs, but flavery reigns, 
And the fear’d mind forgets the Chriftian lore. 
¢ Yes! I forfook your fcorched favannahs; fled 
Your tangled forefts, and your torrent rains, 
Your quickfands, tempefts, and tornadoes dire, 
Your cloud-capt mountains quaking to their tops, 
Your fever’d fountains, and your forked fires, 
Your fharks, your fnakes, your {corpions—the-whole train 
Of venom and voracity — but chief 
The lafh’s echo, that proclaimed a ftream 
Of human blood, an inch of human flefh 
Drawn at the moment of each hellifh found. 
Yes! I forfook them: never did my eye 
Curve on the glittering duft a gloating glance, | 
To tempt a relifh of deformities. 
Wich litile tkill and leds defire to heap 
“f | Avore ap% AEX. i. Really 
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I daily ficken’d at the ills around me.— 

Yes ! ‘| forfook them — wealth, the mighty {pur, 
_ Could never goad me to the general courfe, 

Nor could the fyrup of an Indian fruit, 

Nor all the dainties of a tropic. board, 

E’er ftifle fighs that in my bofom heav’d 

For mental food — philofophy, and God.’ r, 9. 


Mr. Dallas probably fancies, that, when he conceived thefe 
verfes, he was infpired by the Mufe of Milton; but be it 
known unto him, that it was the Mufe of fir Richard 
Blackmore, of rumbling memory, that ‘prefided over his 
imagination. The concluding four lines, we vor think, 
pay no spay uy compliment to the divinity uit 
Lyre of ginger for God feems to be no very laborious "effort 


of piet 

Ks this poetatter may imagine that we have not felected 
enough to /how him off, we will give a {pecimen of his tragic 
powers — 


© Eater Marx and Servants. 


* Mark. What! will not he who weds my pi fee 
me? 
It cannot be that he hath trick’d me thus. 
Wedded !—ye faints! —the ceremony paft !— 
, Oh hafte thee, Robert,. hafte thee to my lord— 
Kneeling I pray thee bring me to his prefence. 
Nay if thou wilt not, I will call fo loud 
That Magdeline herfelf fhall come to fetch me. 
‘ 1 Serv. Raife no difturbance now, good Mark; reft 
here. 
Though I gain anger for it, I’lt in and ftrive 
To have frefh orders: for, in my opinion, 
*Tis very finful, reverend man, ’gainft thee 
This day to ber the caftle gates (Exit. 
‘ 2d Serv. The day Orlando weds fhould fure be fef- 
tive. 
‘ Mark. But what if Magdeline be not content, 
Wilt thou keep feftival while fhe doth forrow ? 
‘ 2d Serv, Fair Magdeline! I'd faft the whole week 
thro’ 
Did fhe but grieve, and I that grief could cure, - 
But fhe is fortune’s fav’rite,. juftly fo, 
And her rare qualities have met reward. 
'¢ Mark. She doth not think like thee. I have obferv’d 
Her fmiles, and they are feign’d; while very oft 
Nature and truth break forth in heavy fighs. 
U2 * 24-Serv. 
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‘ ad Serv. That’s very true: and I myfelf have thought 
That ever fince this marriage was propos’d 
Her face hath ta’en a melancholy caft. 
Yet, can it‘ be that fhe thould not rejoice, 
When, though the child of thee and Beatrice, 
Poor cottagers and vaffals of our lord, 
She’s rais’d to fhare‘ his fortune and his honours? 
And though ’tis’ true he hatli the itart in yearsy 
Yet-is he ftrong and healthful, feeming young.’ P. IIT. 


What fhall we fay of this ? Is it tragedy or comedy? We 
dare not affert /pirar tragicum; but rather ferpit humi. It is 
truly laughable. 

he long to the nightingale is tolerable; and to this fpecies 
of poetry we would “vite: the author to confine himielf i in 
future, as it feems beft adapted to his powers. 


: 


© Oh ceafe thy fong fweet Philomel, 
Be hufhed the voices of the grove, 
Let only favouring zephyrs fwell, 
To waft mv fighs to him I love — 
. ‘Ah no! fweet bird! thy ftrain prolong, 
And court him hither to-my breafts 
Allure him with thy magic fong, 
By love to bieds and to be bieft. 


¢ Sweet melody the mind infpires, 
And melody fweet bird is thine z 
Enchant thou hint my foul defires, 
_ _ To equalize a love like mine. 
* Sweet Philomel! prolong thy ftrain, 
Accordant to a lover’s breatt, 
And hither charm my abfent Frain, 
By love to blefs and to be bleft.’ Pr, ror. 


— 





Memoirs of the Life of Simon Lord Lovat; written by bimfelf, 
in the French Language 5 and now firft tranflated, from the 
original Manufcrip:. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Nicol. 1797. 


qpuk active and enterprifing character of lord Lovat, and 
the various fcenes in which he appeared, render an account 
of his life.intereiting, particularly when he is the narrator of 
his own adventures; for we have no reafon to queftion the 
authenticity of this work. His melancholy fate, at an advan- 
ced age, it ig unneceflary to particularife. 

His anceftors, he informs us, were ‘ uniform in their ad- 
herence to their country and their kings.’ He early difplayed 


9 the 
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the fame fpirit of loyalty ; and was three times imprifoned for 
his exertions in the caufe of the fugitive James, before he 
reached the age of fixteen. He was, however, prevailed upon 
to accept the command of a company o/fen/ibly raifed for, the 
fervice of William III. on the folemn affurances of the colonel 
of the regiment, that the’men would be rea//y employed in 
promoting the intereft of the depofed king. When he found 
that he had been deceived, he did not refign his commifhon, 
but fecretly refolved to render it fubfervient to his. counter; 
revolutionary views, whenever James fhould return to_Bri- 
tain. ' 

He artributes the death of his coufin, Hugh lord Lovat, to 
the injurious treatment which he received from the Athol fa- 
mily. After the deceafe of that nobleman, his property: was 
claimed by the earl of Tullibardin, in right of his niece, on 
pretence of the regular devolution of it to the female heir. 
The earl, being apprehenfive of ftrong oppofition from young 
Simon, whofe father was legally entitled to the eftate, pro- 
mifed to favour and reward him, if he would renounce his 
hereditary pretenfions ; intimating, at the fame time, that, if 
he fhould refufe, he would ruin him. “Simon boldly replied, 
that all the power and all the riches of Scotland fhould meyer 
prevail upon him to-farrendeér his claims: He now quitted the 
earl’s regiment. and his father kept quiet pofleflion of the | 
property of lord Lovat, till he was difturbed)by-the £ infatia- 
ye cupidity and avaricious machinations’ of the marquis of 

thol. ! 
Of the marquis, Simon thus fpeaks — 


¢ This nobleman had rendered himfelf univerfally odious by the 
tyranny he exercifed upon his vaffals in the province of Athol, and 
ftill more by his inexcufable and infamous conduét towards the il- 
luftrious houfe of Argyle, a houfe which had been fo unjuftly op- 
preffed in the preceding reigns. This rafcally marquis had been a 
perfonal enemy to the late earl of Argyle, who was beheaded under 
James the fecond; the braveft and the moft refpe€table nobleman in 
Scotland. The earl of Argvle’had given a blow to the marquis of 
Athol publicly before the whole court, which was then at Edinburgh, 
and the marquis did not dare to revenge himfelf, but by the bafeft 
and the moft barbarous tyranny. poe 

‘ Lord Athol had the command of the troops, which were fent 
to reduce the earl of Argyle; a hero, moft unjuftly perfecuted by a 
cabal of courtiers, after having given the moft unqueftionable proofs 
of his loyalty to king Charles the fecond, and having even follow- 
ed him in his exile. This favage marquis, feeing himfelf at the 
head of a powerful army, and mafter of the county of Argyle, not 


only pillaged the whole country and every houfe in jt, but alfo 
: | U 3 caufed 
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caufed all the beautiful: plantations of the caftle of Inverary, the 
principal feat of the earls of Argyle, to be defaced and torn up ‘by 
the roots. Nor did his malice ftop-here. - He caufed> fourfcore 
brave gentlemen of the houfe of Argyle to be aflaflinated with the 
moft unéxampled barbarity. He had at this moment in his pocket 
the pardon of king James’ for all the Campbels who were willing to 
fwrbmit to his clemency, and he had confented to a capitulation with 
thefe very gentlemen, by which he had obtained pofieflion of the 
caftle, where they had held out againft the efforts of his whole army. 
In defiance however, both of the royal pardon and of his own capi- 
tulation, he caufed them all to be hanged.’ P. 38. 


_. When we call to our recolle&tion the maflacre of Glencoe, 
we may be inclined to believe this anecdote. 

..,_In the execution of the fcheme of rapacity, lord Salton was 
‘ one of the agents of the marquis; but he was feifed by the 
Frafers, and conducted with his party to a place of confine- 
ment. In baffling the aims of the aflociates; it was thought 
expedient to place a guard in the avenues to the refidence of 
‘the dowager lady Lovat; but the writer peremptorily denies 
that he was guilty of that crime of which he was accifed with 


regard to this lady. 


* During the whole tranfaction, the mafter of Lovat’ (as the au- 
thor of this narrative was then ftyled) ‘¢ had remained at a diftance 
‘from the dowager, at the houfe where his prifoners were confined ; 
and thofe perfons who were fent to Beaufort, were guilty of no fort 
of difrefpeét to her perfon. Inthe mean time, out of this natural 
and temperate procedure, unaccompanied with either ‘attempt or 
defign againft the perfon of the dowager, lord Athol and -his .fon 
created that .chimerical monfter of a rape and violation, with which 
they biackened the character of the mafter and his friends, It was 
impoffible indeed to do other than praife the aétion, by which be 
had made himfelf mafter of the perfon of the lords, who had come 
with a defign of expelling him from his inheritance. 

¢ Meanwhile the whole country knew, that the mafter of Lovat, 
at the age of about twenty years, well educated, at the head of an 
ancient, houfe, and of a brave and refpectable clan, might have 
afpired to any match in-the kingdom. Indeed he ranked among 
his anceftors on the female fide three daughters of the royal houfe of 
Stuart,. together with the daughters of the moft ancient peers and 
the firft nobility of Scotland. He had no reafon therefore to com- 
mit.the fmalleft violence upon a widow, who was old enough to be 
his mother, dwarffh in her perfon and deformed in. her fhape, and 
with no other fortune than a jointure of two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, which itfelf was dependent upon his good pleafure as mafter 
of Lovat, Add to this, that the whole north of Scotland was con- 
deious that this pretended rape was a mere calumny, a ridiculous 

chimeera, 
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chinizra, invented by the marquis of Athol for the ruin of. the 
mafter of Lovat. ‘It isalfo notorious that the dowager herfelf, fince 
the profecution was commenced againft the mafter far a crime, that 
he never fo much as imagined, and that it would ftrike him with 
horror to commit, even witha female of the meaneft condition, 
has declared to more than a hundred perfons, that her father and 
her brother were extremely to blame to accufe the mafter of, this 
crime; that he had never failed of paying her every proper refpect; 
and that fhe loved and efteemed him, having been brought up 
with him in the fame houfe, the late lord Lovat, his coufin, having 
always regarded him as his child. 

‘: Notwithftanding however the evident abfurdity of this imputa- 
tion, lord Tullibardin, then fecretary of ftate to king William, 
perfuaded his mafter that Simon of Beaufort had committed a rape, 
accompanied with the moft atrocious and aggravated circumftances, 
upon the perfon of his fifter, the widow of the late lord Lovat. 

‘Something was {till wanting :, Thomas lord Lovat could not be 
comprehended in the chimerical crime of his fon, nor could a de- 
tachment of the royal army be obtained againft the clan of 
Frafers, to. punifh, the. crime of an individual. Lord Tul 
therefore perfuaded king William, that both father and fon had can 
the firft to join the infurrection of vifcount Dundee, that they had 
been the laft to {ubmit to the prefent government, and that they had 
in fact always continued his majefty’s inveterate enemies. They 
expected, he faid, to fee king James in Scotland in the enfuin 
fummer, and had already once more taken arms for his fervice, tind 
colleéted two thoufand men under their ftandard. He defcribed 
their eftate as confifting of immenfe forefts, inacceflible iflands, and 
impregnable caftles. They had furnifhed thefe iflands and caftles 
with ammunition and provifions ; they had thrown up jntrengh- 
ments in their forefts, in order to render a country {till more inaccelflis 
ble, which was already fufficiently fo by nature ; if therefore, his ma- 
jefty did not iffue immediate orders to the whole Scottifh army, to 
march againft thefe rebelsand villains, the fame now lighted up, might 
foon become too great for all the exertions of the three kingdoms | to 
extinguith, 

‘ It was natural for king William to give credit to the reprefen- 
tations of his fecretary of ftate, He therefore yielded implicitly. to 
the fentiments of Tullibardin, which were in faétthe mere refult of 
private picque againft Simon, and an intereftec conteft for the 
Lovat eftate ; and iffiied orders to the Scottifh troops to march 

againft the clan of the Frafers, and to the Scottifh privy council 
to exert themfelves on their part for their entire reduétion. It 
was’ thus that king William, to fatisfy the fordid and treacherous 
difpofition of his minifter, employed his authority to exterminate.a 
houfe, whofe anceftors in every period of the $cottifh hiltery have 
U4 gained 
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gained the moft diftinguithed laurels in the defence of their king and 
country.’ Pp. 61. , , | 


* The Frafers took fuch prudent precautions for their defence, 
that their enemies could make no impreffion upon them in 
the firft attempt for the execution of the rigorous mandate. 
en the efforts of violence were renewed, the confequences 
of a hafty march proved fatal to the father of Simon ; and the 
new lord, denouncing vengeance again{t thofe who had thus 
robbed him of a parent, aimed with redoubled vigour at the 
_chattifement of his foes. He accomplifhed their difcomfiture, 
however, without blood{hed ; and compelled them to fwear, that 
they would never moleft him or his clan in future. His chief 
adverfaries were afterwards difgraced at the court of king 
William. 

At the acceffion of queen Anne, he found himfelf endan- 
gered by the influence of the houfe of Athol over that princefs ; 
and, as he thought that an open adoption of the caufe of: the 
pretender would not render his fituation more perilous, he re- 
tip the court of St. Germain with offers of perfonal fer- 

ice, and folicited pecuniary and military afliftance from the 
French king. It was upon this o¢cafion that he was accufed 
of having undertaken a negotiation in behalf of the Scots, with 
the fole view of betraying their intrigues to the Queen. But 
he, on ‘the contrary, aflerts, that he was ftill zealous in the 

aufe of the excluded prince, and that the difcoveries which 
Wa peetécided to make to the duke of Queenfbury were mere 
feints, calculated to fecure his efcapé to the continent, after 
he had in vain endeavoured, on his return from France, to 
produce an infurrection in North-Britain, His account is 
plaufible, but not fo fatisfaCtory as to difpel the doubts of 
thofe who have long entertained an unfayourable opinion of. 
him. : _ | 
™ After a variety of dangers, he returned’ to France, and 
confulted the minifters of Louis XIV. on the expediency of 
fending immediate aid to the Highlanders and other mal- 
contents of Scotland. The marquis de. Torcy encouraged the 
Icheme, and ftrongly recommended it to the king. 
_ The following character of this minifter is given by lord 
Lovat — | 

‘ M. de Torcy was the moft bland and condefcending minifter 
in Europe. .The equanimity of his charaéter was fo great, that,he 
was never known to lofe his temper, His underftanding was fo 
penetrating, that nothing could efcape it. His genius was fo folid 
and perfevering; that all his projeéts fucceeded, or at leaft never 
failed through his fault, His great talents made him one of ibe 

ableit 
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ableft ftatefmen in the. world ; and his amiable qualities gained him 
the hearts of every man, native or foreigner, whp had any. interes 
courfe with him. 

© He had other perfections, by fo much the more admirable, as 
they are not always found in conjunction with agreeable, talents and 
firit-rate abilities, It may be, faid without flatery of the marquis 
de Torcy, that there was not an honefter man in the world. “His 
probity was fo invincible, thatthe mines of Peru would have been 
incapable of making him fay or.do any thing, incomfifent with duty, 
juftice andtruth. To.this rare quality it may be added, that there 
never exifted a friend more fincere, or more unchangeable, It was 
impoffible to have an opportunity of nearly examining this great 
minifter without loving and refpecting him.’- P. 247. 


aun portrait is too flattering to convey an exact idea of the 

riginal. 

“he court of St. Germain being convulfed with fa&tion, the 
fcheme of invafion: was counter-acted by one party, at whofe 
head appeared the widow of James II. ‘That princéfs affect- 
ed to believe, that the invafion and ‘concomitant rebellion 
would difguft the Englith, and extinguifh the irs of Anne for 
the fete of the pretender. 

In‘a conference with the French monarch, Who declared 
his refolution of fending fuccours, and defired the queen- 
dowager to authorife the co-operation of the Scots, the intis 

mated — © 


¢ that the,was perfuaded this projet: was. coleuinad to ruin _ 
loyal inhabitants of Svotland, and that fae could not therefore.ia 
conicience comply with what his majefty, propofed. Louis, was 
aftonithed, and, .if I may dare to fay it, exafperated at this anfwer. 
But, as hejis the prince.in the world. the moft polifhed iu his many 
ners, he diffembled -his real fentiments, and ‘only told the, queen, 
that fhe .might:then be affured that fhe was at liberty to retain her 
commiffiens, till: fhe and ber minifters were as folly convinced of 
the excellence of the Scottifh praject, as.he and his fervants already 
were. 
‘ The day following the marquis de Torcy propofed the Scottifh 
proje@ in the privy council. M, Philipeaux the, chancellor, the 
duke de Beauvilliers, the count de Pontchartrain, and almoft all the 
minifters,. made feparate {peeches, in ones to demoniirate the utility 
of the meafure. 
_ © The king replied, ‘“ Mefiieurs, I am fatisfied that the Scottifh 
project would be of more utility to me than all my alliances; T am 
convinced, that a civil war in England and Scotland would at once 
diffolve the league, that has been formed againft me, and which 
fubfifts only by the money and exertions of that country. But f 
ain not at liberty to carry the project into execution, The queen 
of 
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of England, to my great furprife, has refufed to iffue orders to Her 
fubjects to join ‘my troops. I have given my protection to’ this 
princefs, and granted her an afylum in my dominions, andit would 
il become me to compel her to a meafure, which fhe believes ini- 
mical to her interefts. It is neceflary therefore to defer this’ fal. 
tary project, till the queen of England has opened’ her eyes to the 
advantages with which it is attended. I never defigned to make a4 
conqueft of Scotland ; but on the contrary to fuccour and fupport the 
t Scots, in their exertions for the reftoration of their fovereign.’’ 
¢ The whole council was equally confounded and offended with 
_ this aftonithing refufal on the part of the queen of England.’ ‘The 
marquis de Torcy, who had hitherto employed much attention and 
ability upon the fubjeé&t, was now fo violently difeufted,- as to pro2 
teft, that, unlefs by the orders of the. king his matter, he wonld 
never more concern himfelf with the affairs of this ftupid and perfi. 
dious court, or. with thofe_of the unfortunate queen, who feemed 
a employ all her power in ruining the profpeéts of her fon. ..M. de 
Torcy. faw,. with perfec clearnefs, all the confequences that could 
have refulted from this project, and the irreparable misfortune that 
the queen of England, by placing implicit confidence in hen, perfiy 
dious fecretary, caufed, not only to the affairs of her fon, but a alfg 
to the interefts of Brance, From that time therefore he feemed to 
have conceived an averfion even to the hearing of the queen. af 
England, or any of her concerns. me 
‘© Jt is indeed certain, and no pérfon of good fenfe can ‘deny, j it, 
that by this fatal refufal, the effect of a ledlons and unexampled 
weaknefs, the queen gave’ fo decifive a blow tothe interefts of the 
coutt of St. Germains, that neither fhe nor-alt her friends will pro« 
bably ever be ‘able to recover fo favourable an opportunity: King 
James*, morally fpeaking, muft by this projeét have been infallibly 
reftored. The Scoftifh nation were refolved to hazard their lives‘in 
his favour. England was torn by the higheft rage of contending 
- faétions. ‘Queen Anne was in her heart a well-wither to'the'caiife. 
France, at that time every where victorious and triumphant, ‘was in 
a condition to have‘afforded him every kind of affiftance:' Thére 
was nothing, but the immediate interpofition of heaven, the ftraneé 
imbecility of his mother, and the ignominious perfidy of the earl of 
Middleton, that could at this time have prevented the reftoration of 
king James to the throne ‘of thé three’ kingdoms; and’ of confe- 
quence the advancement of the moft Chriftian ang to the fituation 

of undifputed arbiter of Europe.’ Pp. 261. 


We do not agree with his lordfhip in the moral certainty of 
the re-eftablifhmentof the cacleaee line, if this fcheme ie 
then been attempted. The time in queftion was the. 
1704, when the rage.of fation was much a high dha it 
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was. near the clofe of queen Anne’s reign. The bulk of the 
nation would have boldly withftood the revival of an odious 
aud exploded claim; and the arrogant obtrufion of a prince 
by the French-court would have inflamed the eagernefs of te- 
fiftance. 

‘The enemies of Jord Lovat at the court of St. Germain at 
length procured his difgrace, which was accelerated by a let- 
ter from him to the queen, condemning her late conduct. In 
confequence of her repeated complaints to the French court, 
he was banifhed to Bourges, thrown into a dungeon at An- 
gouléme, and ill-treated in other refpeéts. Difgufted at this 
behaviour, he refolved to folicit pardon from the Britith court; 


and, with fome difficulty, he fucceeded in his application. | 


Thefe memoirs ‘terminate abruptly, and do not extend be- 
yond the year 1715. The author writes with eafe and -viva- 


-city, but fometimes’ betrays too great a portion of warmth and 


acrimony ; and his details are frequently too circum{tantial. 





Furidital Arguments and Collections. By Francis Hargrave, 
E/q- Barvifier at Law. 410. 1/. 7s. Boards. Robinfons. 1797. 


HE legal knowledge and elaborate refearches of Mr, _ 
-Hargrave have frequently excited our panegyri¢; and 


the volume before us difplays ample proof of that gentleman's 


abilities and perfeverance on feveral important occafions of his 
being pra¢tically employed in the line of his profeflion, Though 
thefe juridical pieces are worthy of Mr. Hargrave’s. reputae 
tion as a lawyer and a reafoner, yet their length, and the ne-~ 
ceflary connection of the arguments they contain, prevent us 
from giving any extracts. We fhall, however, gratify the cu- 
riofity of our profeflional readers, by ftating, from: a more 
detailed account in the author’s preface, the articles of which 


‘the publication confifts. 


‘ The firft article is an opinion written in 1793, upon the com 
mitment of two gentlemen * by the houfe of lords, in Ireland, in the 
way of punifhment, fora contempt’and breach of privilege. 

‘ The fecond article of the, volume confifts of two arguments. in 
an equity caufe, in which the chief point was on the eflicacy of a 
condition of marriage annexed to a legacy of money in the-public 
funds. 

‘ The third and fourth articles are two, arguments, framed. by 
the author as one.of the counfel for the.late duke of Chandos, ina 
litigation,. for, an eftate in Ireland of very great. value, with.the 
claimants under a perpetually renewable leafe for lives, which 
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had been granted by 4 collateral relation of the duke early ‘in the 
prefent century 

‘ The fifth» saticle of the volume confifts of two arguments in the 
famous Myddelton caufe determined by the prefent lord chancellor 
in July 1794. 

* Of the fixth article of this volume, the duke of Athol’s claim, 
under a parliamentary entail of the Ifle of Man, is the fubje&. 

* The feventh article confifts of colleétions concerning the 2p. 
propriation of parliamentary fupplies. 

¢ The eighth article of the volume isa collection relative to writs 
of error in ériminal cafes; with fomé deductions as to the. ftate of 
authorities on the extent of the right of the’ fubject-to fuch writs. 

¢ The ninth article is an argument, which was framed for the 
cafe of an appeal. from the chancery in Ireland to the houfe of lords 
there. 

¢ The tenth article of the volume is an argument, delivered be- 
fore lord chancellor Thurlow, in fupport of a petition for a: re- 
hearing, in a caufe *, in which the author was not a little zealous 
to obtain a reverfal of the decree complained of. ¥ 

* The eleventh artiele confifts of two arguments in the court of 
‘exchequer, in fupport of-a plea of the corporation of Liverpool, 
to.an exchequer bill by the corporation of London and feveral co- 
plaintiffs ftiling themfelves freemen and citizens. 
» * The twelfth article is an opinion written againf& the admiffibi- 
lity of two votes at the election of the fixteen peers for Scotland ih 
July 1790. 

© The thirteenth article of the jolene being the laft exclufive of 
the Appendix, confilts of propofed reafons, in fupport of an ap- 
-peal to: the houfe of lords from a decree in chancery, ita cafe +, in 
which the author as one of the counfel for the appellant ated with 
a zealous anxiety, under a firm perfuafion, that the decree, in de- 
priving the appellant of the gain from the fale of an eftate he had 
purchafed, was very erroneous,’ Pp. ii. i zs 


Of the contents enumerated, the feventh ag eighth artt- 
cles are flight, and’ might with propfiety have’ been omitted 
in a collection of this kind. The argument at law, and that 
in equity, for the duke of Chandos, will reward the attentive 
on erufal of the fcientific lawyer ; and the two-arguments in the 

lyddelton caufe aré conducted with an addrefs ‘and difcri- 
mination well adapted to the production of foren/it effec. 

With the caufe which is the fubjeét of the tenth and thir- 
teenth articles, the publie in general are not unacquainted : 
and though we admit the ingenuity, and are not offended with 
the zeal of Mr. Hargrave on the part of his client, we be~ 
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Boaden' s Italian ‘Monk. a8s 
Hieve that there are few honeft men, and lawyets, who 
will not agree that the caufe of ‘ Fox v. Mackreth’ was 
| awe. decided by each of- the jurifdictions to which it was re- 
erred. ewe) 

The reft of the articles in this volume will, we doubt not, be 
acceptable to the profeffion ; it is however to be withed that 
Mr. Hargrave. had, in fome inftances, compreffed his obfer- 
vations; and it would, perhaps, not have been deemed fuper- 
fluous, if he had related the decifons of the cafes to which his 
arguments were applied. 





The Italian Monk, a Play, in Three’ Aéis; written by Fames 
Boaden, Efq. and firft performed at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 

- market, on Tuefday, Aug..15, 1797- S8vo. 2s. Robin 
fons. 1797- — 


PT HOSE dramatifts who have not the faculty of invention 
or the ffamina of originality, are under high obligations 
to fuch German and Englifh writers as have exercifed their 
talents in the compofition of novels or romances, calculated 
to intereft the feelings, and excite the emotions of rhe heart. 
Senfible of the deficiency‘of his inventive powers, Mr. Boaden 
has’ repeatedly availed himfelf of the fabrications of others, 
and amufed the frequenters of the theatre with the, reprefen- 
tation of romantic fictions, devifed in the firft inftance for 
private entertainment. 
In the prefent piece, the dramatic writer has not fervilely 
adhered to his original; for he has ventured to make occa- 


fional alterations. -One, in particular, is of eonfiderable im- 


portance. Mrs. Radcliffe, in her romance of the Italian, or 
the Confeffional of the Black Penitents,. has killed her princi- 
pal character, Schedoni the monk; but Mr. Boaden, thar the 
piece might not be too-tragical, has thought proper to reclaim 
him, and reftore him to domeftic happinefs. 

The. firft appearance of Schedoni in the play is in an inter- 
view with the count Vivaldi, whofe endeavours to gain pof- 
fefon of Ellena. he is employed to counter-act. ‘The count 
having menaced with his refentment the oppofer of his wifhes, 
the monk, when the youth has retired, breaks out jnto the 
following f{peech, expreflive of his hypocrify, his. ambition, 
and his daring {pirit. | 


¢ Rath and infulting boy—Go, weave the web, 
That fhall enfnare thy dotage’into' ruin. 
Hatt thou fo flightly read time's regifters, 
To dare the gloomy vengeance of the cloifter? 
: ' Though 
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Though I feem wedded to aufterity, 

Fhe iron feourge my exercife, my day 
Frozen by abftinence and hourly prayer; 

Yet, underneath this icy outfide, glows 

As fierce a flame of mafterlefs ambition, 

As e’er informed the conquerors of earth, 
And wither'd nations in its fplendid courfe. 
Thy heart-thall feel me, ftripling; ere the fun 
Break from his brilliant chamber in the eaft, 
And wake thee next to think of thy Rofalba. 
Now to the marchionefs—If I can work 
Her pride to give the girl to my difpofal, 
Exile or-death fhall fhut her from his arms.’ Pp. 6.) 


The marchionefs (the count’s mother) having procured the 
feifure of Ellena, who is conduéted to a convent, her lover 
refcues her from her confinement, and is on the point of 
being united to her, when both are carried off by the emifla- 
ries of Schedoni. The young lady is conveyed to a habita- 
tion convenient for the purpofe of fecret murder; and, as 
Spalatro, a poor fifherman hired to difpatch her, feels a fud- 
den horror on the occafion, the monk prepares for the perfo- 
nal execution of the atrocious deed. Entering her chambers 


he exclaims — 


. Fie on thefe fhaking joints ! 

Does not my intereft tell me the muft die ? 

Hufh! fure the fpeaks !— She. never will fpeak more. 
Oh! fuch weak thinkings will unman me quite. 

How deep that figh !—— Her whole frame feems convuls’d. 
Can I remove her robe and not awake her — 

(He looks at her breaft, and feeing a pi&ure ftarts ; then 
eagerly detaches it, drops the dagger, and fruddering 
draws back in an agony of horror.) 

Am I alive? and do my eyes fee truly ? 

Or are thefe features but a fancied charm, 

To bind that devil, which tempts me to deftruétion > 

Ellen !— awake! awake! 

(Ellen farts up, Jrricks, and falls at his feet.) 

‘ Ellena. O fave me! fave me! 

Spalatro wilt deftroy me! 
‘ Schedoni. Quickly, tell me, 

How came you by this picture ? 

* Ellena. ’Twas my mother’s. 

* Schedoni. Whofe the refemblance —tell me, on your 

life ? ' 

© Eliena. It is my father’s portrait, and — 

* Schedoni. His mame ? 





. Ellenae 
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* Ellena, The.count de Marinella. . 
‘ Schedoni. My child, my child —In me beliold that 
father. 

Yet {pare me—I fhall blaft you with my touch. 
Stand off! The fprings of love are poifon’d here ; 
O mifery! To have a ftar unknown, 
Beaming with brightnefs rife upon my view, 
While all the hemifphere is ftain’d with blood. 
Let me gaze on thee! O that {weet alarm ! 
Be huth’d my child — no danger fhall approach thee. 
I’il make this breaft a bulwark to defend thee. 
I rave! O pardon me! and blefs your father. 

© Ellena; I ftand amaz’d — Eternal Providence ! 
A father, my deliverer! O, fir, tell me, 
Why the-firft care I meet with from my parent 
Preferves the life he gave? My infant years 
Ne’er knew a daughter’s duty ; but my heart 
Is apt I feel to learn its filial leffon.’ Pp. Si. 


Shocked at his intended villany, and tranfported at the re- 
covery of a loft child, Schedoni refolves to promote that union 
which he had laboured to obftruct. But his joy is allayed 
with poignant forrow, while he confiders himfelf as the mur- 
derer of his wife, whom he had ftabbed in a fit of jealoufy. 
Being accufed of this crime before the tribunal of the inqui-* 
fition, he makes an immediate confeflion. 


* Schedoni. I have been all my life 
The flave of paflion in its fierce excefs. 
I had a wife — had! for fhe lives not now, 
Whom mott injurioufly I treated — She, 
Of high indignant {pirit, with difdain 
Requited my negle& — till jealoufy, 
Of that which I contemn’d, feiz’d on my brain, 
And made me vigilant 0’er which I hated. 
My jealoufy foon fingled out an object. 
One day returning from a wiley abfence, 
I overheard what hurried me to frenzy. 
I hied me toa lattice, and beheld 
The traitor ‘on his knees before my wife ; 
Whether the rofe, refenting his addrefs, 
Or that the heard my ftep, I cannot fay. 
I did not paufe to queltion, but ftraight ruth'd, 
To ftab the villain who had wrong’d me — He 
Efcap’d my vengeance — rage demanded prey — 
My wife receiv'd the poniard, and.I fled. 

‘ Apfaldo. © fatal rathnefs! well do I remember 
The occafion and the crime, . 


a , « Schedoui, 
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© Schedoni. How, you remember! 42 
* Anfaldo. Yes! coutit de Bruno! or memory muft fail. 
I was the fuitor of your beauteous wife, 
‘. Schedoni, Say, ‘was the innocent! 
> * Anfaldo. She was‘moft innocent. 
Stung with remorfe, T hurried frotn the world 
And took the cowl —In the confeffional 
Upon St. Marco's eve; fome fourteen years fince, 
Your forrows jn the fileneé of the night 
Breath’d through the grate, and waken’d all my own. 
‘ Schedoni, Were you then that Anfaldo! Gracious 
powers ! 
* Anfaldo. Nothing more fure. I fought unknown 
your convent, 
Became your friend, to fruftrate your defigns, 
And lure that fiend ambition from your breaft, 
Which ftill you nourith’d in the cloifter’s gloom. 
I am the monk of Fort Paluzzi— He 
Who fought to fnatch Vivaldi from your fnare. 
What more I am, a gentler tongue fhall tell, 
Come forth, Olivia. 
The her, named Olivia, at San Stephano, enters. 
(Olivia advances, and throws afide her veil.) 
© Schedoni (farting.) It is my wife, my murder’d innes 
cent. 
Matilda, fpeak, art thou thus ery fhe? 
Or does my guilty mind create the vifion, 
To heighten my defpair by vain illufion ? 
‘ Okivia. I am Matilda, more rejoic’d to view 
This change wrought in thy heart, than’[ could be 
To‘ clafp the wealthy honours of ‘the world, 
And hear a nation ftyle me fovereign.’ P. 73. 









































_ The piece is diverfified with mufical attractions. Among 
the airs, a ballad written by Mr. Colman is introduced ; and 
it is fufficiently interefting to deferve quotation — 


* Dark was the night, the children flept, 
Poor Mary climb’d the cottage ftair, 
And at her chamber window wept, _ 
And plac’d a little taper there. 
Why does he tarry thus, ‘fhe cried ? 
Alas! what pains do I endure ! 
Heav’n grant this taper be his guide, 
’ And lead him fafe acrofs the moor. 


* At length his well known voice fhe- hears 
“« He comes, my terror to ranove | 
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~My William comes to dry my tears.” 

And down the flies to meet her love. 
William all pale and bloody ftood ; 

Sigh’d out * alas! no more we meet! 
I’m ftabb'd by robbers in the wood.” 

Then fell a corfe at Mary’s feet.’ pi 41, 


Though the romance is more interefting than the play 
which is founded upon it, the latter is not deftitute of merit. 
The writer has difplayed fome ‘kill in the art of compreffion; 
and the attention is kept aliye to the end of the piece. 





— 


Four Effays, on the ordinary and extraordinary Operations of the 
Holy Spirit ; on the Application of Experience to Religion ; 
and on Enthufialm and Fanaticifm. To which is prefixed a 
Preliminary Differtation, on the Nature of clear Ideas and 
the Advantage of diftin®® Knowledge. In thefe Effays the 
Nature of the Opinions maintained, oh ei of the Rea- 
foning employed, and the Propricty of the Language adopted, 
in the Scripture Charaéters of the Rev. Thomas Robin/on, are 
fully confidered. By Thomas Ludlam, A. M, Reétor of 
Fofton, Leicefterfoire. 8v0. 25. 6d. Rivingtons, 1797. 


At the time, when Welley and Whitfield firft drew the at- 

tention of the public, a great degree of odium was at- 
tached, by the higher orders of fociety, to thofe who followed 
or patronifed their opinions ; and few among the clergy were 
found hardy enough to avow themfelves in favour of their 
peculiar doctrines on grace, predeftination, and reprobation. 
By degrees, the prejudice, if we may be allowed to call it by 
that name, has fubfided; and in its place has fucceeded a 
{pecies of f{chifm in the clergy of the eftablifhed church, as 
well as the minifters of other denominations. The fobriety 
of preaching, for which the eftablifhed church~has been al- 
ways noted, has in many inftances given way to a more ani- 
mated way of fpeaking, which bears very much the appear- 
ance of enthufiafm; and the perfons who (now forming a 
confiderable body) have addicted themfelves to this {pecies of 
eloquence, have aflumed the name of Evangelical Preachers. 
This aflumption does them no credit ; for though they may think 
that others are not fufficiently animated in the pulpit, or are too 
negligent of certain topics, which, in their opinion, conititute 
the whole of religion; yet their own violence in the pulpit is 
not a proof of their fuperior claim to the title of gofpel 
preachers; nor does their move of preaching up grace and 
atonement convince us that they have been better initructed 
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in the difcipline..and precepts .of our Saviour. , Under the 
form of humility, the feeds of fpiritual, pride are too often 
feen ; every man who does not range under their banners is 
prefumed to be almoft an alien from Chrift; and they have a 
certain /hibboleth among themfelves, by which the profane are 
feparated from the elect. 

We have faid that this bears the appearance of fchifm ; 
arid, in fome cafes, we underftand, that-it goes very nearly to 
the whole length of fchifm. There are clergymen, who, not 
content with delivering their doétrines in the pulpit, aflemble, 
in unconfecrated places, the members. of their fociety; and 
though they ufe on fuch occafions the prayers of the church of 
England, this conduét can hardly be reconciled with the fpi- 
rit of canonical obedience. It is in vain that they sietanie 
a deficiency in other places on thefe points; that they profefs 
to preach the gofpel with greater conformity to the articles : 
the diocéefan (not themfelves) is the proper judgeyof thefe 
points ; and a fchifm may frequently be of not lefs dangerous 
tendency than herefy. Among the Diflenters, this is not of 
fo much importance :,the evangelical teachers are refponfible 
only to their peculiar congregations; and if they have really 
made greater advances in gofpel truths than their neighbours, 
they cannot be condemned for feeding their flocks with 
ftronger nourifbment. 

Our readers hardly expe& from us, nor indeed would they 
“be pleafed, that we fhould here renew the whole of the prefent 
controverfy on the influence of the fpirit, and on religious 
experience. Thefe fubjects are exeebtincth well difcuffed in 
the work before us. The author begins with a preliminary 
differtation, built chiefly on Locke’s E ffay, in which he fhows 
the neceffity of attending to the’ ordinary operations of the 
mind, and of forming clear ideas on every fubject. . A proper 
attention ‘to thefe points would, pethaps, cut up the whole 
controverfy to the roots. ‘Explain to us,’, one might fay to an 
evangelical preacher, ‘what you mean precilely by juftification, 
by fpirit, by inflacnce, by experience.’ —If he thould run into 
the wide ficld of declamation, we fhould leave him to him- 
feif ; if he fhould, like Jofeph Milner, affociate inconfiftent 
ideas, this impropriety fhould be pointed-out in a manner 
fimilar to that of our author — 

‘ Thus, Jofeph Milner’s definition of juftification is unintelligi- 
ble, becaufe he jcins inconfiftent ideas. “ By the doétrine of juf- 
tification,” he fays (fee a pamphlet intityled “ Some remarkable 
Pallages in the Life of William Bon ard,” Pe 43), “ is meant, the 
particular methed laid down in {cripture of, honourably acquitting 
fiiiful men before the God, through the atonement and righteout- 
neis 
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hefs of Jefus Chrift.” He joins here two ideas which are utterly 
inconfiftent’:. for, finfal-men, fo far from being honourably acquit- 
ted, cannot be acquitted at all: to be acquitted a man muft be th- 
nocent. Nor can an innocent man be acquitted upon account of, 
for the fake of, or through, the doings or fufferings of another, It 
is upon account of his own innocence only, and upon no other 
account ‘whatfoever, that‘a man can be honoufably acquitted.’ In 
human courts; indeed; men are fometimes acquitted for want 6f 
evidence to convict them; although there is no doubt of their guilt ; 
but fuch acquittance’ is’ never reckoned hononrablé. That acquit- 
tance‘alone is honourable where there is no fufpicion of guilt. A 
man who is found guifty—a finful man— may be pardoned for the 
fake of another; but this‘is not an acquittal, much lefs an honour 
able acquittal.’ p. 10. 


In the times of the apoftles, there was a miraculous effufion 
of the holy {pirit on the teachers and difciples. Is there fuch 
a thing at prefent? ‘The evangelical preachers affert it. It is 
neceflary, therefore, to underftand well what is really meant 
by the operations of the f{pirit; and thofe who have been.ac- 
cuftomed to talk at random on thefe points, will be led to 
cooler inveftigation by the two firft eflays. Experience in-re- 
ligion has been made a handle for many fanatical purpofes ; 
and the fancy of fome has been fo worked upon, that, like 
the heathen in the ancient myfteries, they have profefled to 
feel at one time all the joys of heaven, at another all the tor- 
tures of the damned.. To fuch perfons we recommend the 
third effay; and the diftin€tion made in the following extract 
deferves the particular attention of every, man who afiumes 
to himfelf the proud title of evangelical teacher — 


¢ But this author, in common with the whole tribe of thofe who 
call themfelyes feriotis divines and gofpel-minifters (though fuch we 
are told, vol. iv. p. toy or 13, ‘fhould not court appellations of 
honour), and whom tle world ‘not unfrequently calls Methodifts, 
plainly miftakes the confidence of expeétation for the certainty of 
experience, the pofitivenefs of opinion for the convictions of reafon. 
Not fo the apoftles: they exhort the followers of Jefus to afcertain 
the certainty of their convictions and the ground of their expeéta- 
tions, not by any inward feelings and experiences, but by the weight 
of rational evidence there is for them: and it was from external 
proof (whatever may be faid to the contrary) that they expected the 
efficacious principle of faith. Paul tells us, the gofpel was made 
known to all :nations,for the obedience of faith, furely then the 
apottles expected the efficacious principle from this their publica- 
tion ; for, if they did not, what did they expect? But, becaufe we 
are informed by. revelation, that thofe who will yet attend to this 
external publication and ordinary proof of religion, would not be 
Xx 2 coifvinced 
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convinced by a miracle (Luke xvi. 31), it is therefore fagacioufly 
argued, “ that no external evidence will, of itfelf, produce any 
proper religious convictions.” It was not from their own fenfe of 
the fufficiency of Chrift’s ranfom that the apoftles ftood forth as 
witnefles of Chrift’s refurreétion ; (for, at that time, they knew 
very little about either his ranfom, or the fufficiency of it, Acts i, 
22); but, becaufe they enjoyed familiar converfe, and did eat and 
drink with him after he rofe from the dead, if we are to believe 
their own account of the matter. To talk of our having experi- 
mental knowledge in fuch circumftances, is to talk without the leaft 
meaning. It is juft as poflible to fpeak of the difpofitions, or ac- 
tions, the valour, and conduét, of Czefar, or Alexander; of the 
medical {kill of Hippocrates; or the patience of Socrates; from 
our own experience. 

¢ We may indeed believe what is recorded of the aétions or dif- 
pofitions of men in facred or profane hiftory ; and we may give 
full credit to thofe aflertions of {cripture, which affirm Cbrift’s 
power and love, his faithfulnefs and mercy, his willingnefs and 
ability to fave. But this is faith, not experience; and has no 
more to do with the teftimony of fenfe, that is, with our experi- 
ence, than it has with thofe other very different kinds of. proof, 
analogy, or demonftration. 

¢ The doétrines of Chriftianity admit of no other evidence for 
their truth than that they are to be found in fcripture. The know- 
ledge of thefe doétrines was received by the apoftles immediately 
from God. They had the evidence of fenfe for their own convic- 
tion of the reality of this revelation ; and they were furnifhed with 
the power of working miracles for the like conviétion of others. 
When then it is inquired, “ whether we are fenfible of any com- 
munion between Jefus and our own fouls?” -it fhould firft have 
been thewn, (whatever we may be to underftand by fuch commu- 
nion), that the exiftence of it is a do@rine of fcripture; for, till 
that point js afcertained, it is of no ufe to inquire into the meaning 
of it. And when it is proved by plain and literal expreffions (in 
oppofition to fuch as have only a metaphorical fignification) of 
the infpired writers to be a doétrine of fcripture, then an. inquiry 
fhould be made into the meaning of the doétrine. For, no ad- 
vantage can poffibly arife from the ufe of words without meaning, 
from whatever authority they may be derived. He that fpeaketh 
in an unknown tongue (and fuch is all language, if we have no 
ideas to the words) {peaketh not unto men ; — for, no man under- - 
ftandeth him, 1 Cor. xiv. 2. P. 44. 


The fourth eflay we recommend to be read in conjunétion 
with Lecke’s excellent fections on Faith and Enthufiafm ; and 
though, in the prefent days, there feems to be greater danger 
from lukewarmnefs, than from an excels of zeal in the caufe 
| of 
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of Chriftianity,— yet, as in many places there are to be found 
the victitns of the fanatical teaching of evangelical or metho- 
diftical preachers, we heartily recommend the work before us 
to fuch perfons as fee their friends or relations in danger of 
being hurried away by the falfe raptures of enthufiafm or fa+ 
naticif{m. | 





Vaurien: or, Sketches of the Times: exhibiting Views of the’ 
Philofophies, Religions, Politics, Literature, and Manners of 
the Age. 2Vols. 12mo. 8s. fewed. Cadell and Davies. 
1797+ 

mp HESE Sketches of the Times are fuppofed to be made by 

a literary and philofophical obferver, of the name of 
Charles Hamilton, who is reprefented as the fon of a very 
pious and refpectable clergyman in the country. He appears 
to vifit London in order to put himfelf under the patronage 
and protection of lord Belfield. During his refidence here, 
he is introduced into focieties of almott every defcription, 
that were deemed favourable to the author’s view of giv- 
ing a delineation of fome of the infinitely diverfified charac- 
ters, manners, and fugitive follies, that are to be found inthe 

metropolis. . 

There is no regular ftory that ferves to bind the whole toge- 
ther; and it will not be expected that we fhould detail the 
contents of every chapter, which forms, for the moft part, a 
diftin& fketch or eflay. We remark, however, with pleafure, 
that we have received much amufement and fome inftruction 
from the perufal of thefe volumes. ‘The author, in his 
{ketches, fhows that he has obferved men and manners with 
much critical acumen. His ftyle is lively, fportive, and often 
farcaftically fevere. Some of the characters are drawn with 
a mafterly hand; and his obfervations on the wild no- 
tions of modern philofophers not only appear to us, for the 
moft part, extremely juft, but are given with pointed neat- 
nefs and effect. The ftoical, metaphyfical, and incoherent 
jargon, contained in a late publication on Political Juftice, is 
expofed with humour and reprobated with juft feverity: and 
the philofophical réveries of the elegant poet of the Botanie 
Garden are attacked with much fpirit, in the only part where 
he feems vulnerable. 

Vaurien, whofe name gives one of the titles to the book, 
is reprefented as a moft confummate villain. Indeed, he fays 
himfelf, that he hates vulgarity. in the moft trifling things ; 
and, with an air of national vanity, affects to be thought 


great in infamy. He has, indeed, all the inclination, com- 
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bined with all the power, to do evil. He’ is reprefentedalf as 
handfome; and, rather inconfiftently perhaps, as poffefling an 
engaging countenance. 

Having given our opinion, generally,'as to the merit of 
this. publication, we offer a few extracts for the amufe- 
ment of our readers. The following converfation we ‘found 
interefting from the novelty of the intidents and the point of 
the dialogue. 


* Charles flept little, while in many a waking dream, he wan- 
dered, now crawling, now towering, now plunging among the 
clouds, arid quagmites of the. new philofophy. In the morning, 
when he returned to the ufe of his old fenfes, which he had ‘nearly 
loft while in fearch of the new, it occurred that. lord Belfield had 
not yet introduced him to his lady. Imagining that ber ladyfhtp 
was confined to her apartment, he ventured to enquire after her 
health, which produced the following dialogue. 

««* Lord B. I hope her ladythip is very well. Charming woman! 
I have not feen her this week. 

¢ Charles, Her ladyfhip then is diftant from the metropolis : ? 

$.Lord.B,. I think not. I underftand fhe is in the houfe. .. 

¢ Charles. In the houfe, my lord, and you have not feen her 
this week ? | Fis 

¢ Lord B. My boy, I forgot your rufticity. Her ladyfhip is 
one of the moft amiable of women, and I, the happieft of huf- 
bands; yet curfe the name ’tis fo mechanical! “We ftudy our mu- 
tual happinefs, and we do not od/edé one another, .We married 
for this very purpofe, of not living quite {o:much, together; for 
when. I paid my devoirs to ber ladytbip for, a, whole. feafon, I re- 
- «ceived her fair hand, that we might not be obliged to appear toge- 
ther in public. She has her, card parties,,and receives her mafks ; 
and I my itud, and my philofophers. -A finer ftud is not in Eng- 
Jand ; fold all my done-up rips; they had been fo gingered and fo 
nitred by, my. head {fcoundrel, that they cocked their tails, and their 
coats looked fleek and fhining when-they could not ftir a leg. ’Tis 
a maxim, Charles, with me, that a. bad horfe you cannot fell, and 
a good one you cannot buy too quickly. ‘“Fruft me on the turf, 
All the world fay I have a hawk’s eye.on horfe flefh; ali my grooms 
and all the jackies fay fo, -Good judges thefe, better than philofo- 
phers! I had. the great profeflor Camper to examine a horfe the 
other morning. He may know about a harfe, as it is in the Lin- 
nean fyftem, but the philofopher in my ftables was a blockhead 
among-the grooms,, felt. for the fellow’s ignorance, He had the 
audacity to prefer a black horfe for it’s colour to a grey, when all 
the world knows, there’s not a man who would drive a pair of 
blacks in a curricle who has the leaft know ‘ledge of what is tonifh, 

* As for her ladythip, the laft time I met her was at the cone 
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of Rubble’s rout. ' So -fpitited, fo gay, fo unconcerned ‘for every 
thing ! -All the Wonien feem to me ftoics; they beat Subtile in phis 
lofophy. She Wéver fhrinks-at the turning of a card for’a thous 
fand ;' and drives four’in hand with fach velocity, that if her lady-_ 
fhip favesiher neck fhé ‘willbe the firft driver in Europe. She can 
ride a horfe without a faddle. She has a great foul in every thing. 
I will give you a'fingular'inftance of her powers. The marchio- 
ne{s ef Morliere, that~ blue-eyed nymph of the Seine, has betted 
with her, five thoufand pounds, that in the courfe of this year, the 
marchionefs obliges me’to ‘commit a fmall infidelity, while my lady 
gains the marquis. We-have been mutually apprifed of our-dan- 
ger. The marquis has loft ; elle a conté des fleurettes, and the fens 
fitive ‘Frenchman cannot refift, and what, is certain cannot pays 
The poor marquis is in defpair to -fettle his loft wager, for he is-a 
man of ‘the mioft delicate ‘honour. The year is ¢lofing ; the'be- 
witching emigrant takes all forms, feifes all hours, but plays off her 
artillery inthe air. Engliffi flefh and fat, blockade the aventies of 
the heart, and in fuch a cafe ‘a Briton is a better accountant than a 
Gaul!’ Heh man, what excites your furprife? Her ladyfhip: has 
not yet equalled the courtefs of Lauragin, who when FP was-at 
Paris.was the heroine of tlé day. The count’s paflionate attach= 
ment to mademoifelle Arnoux, the firft actrefs at the opera, had 
become, through it’s exceflive jealoufy, moft tormenting to that 
enchanting woman. She had returned to the countefs the prefents 
fhe received from the count; thefé confifted of diamonds, a cha- 
riet,-and two children. She placed herfelf under the protection 
of a minifter of ftate. The poor count was in a deliriumof de- 
{pair and poetry ; he inundated the town with elegies.' In this af- 
fe&ting moment of -diftrefs, the countefs perfonally interceded with 
the actrefs; fhe intreated her acceptance of the diamonds, the cha- 
riot, and her hufband; ‘as for the children fhe referved them for 
her own'care. The actrefs, as generous as the countefs, fuffered 
the count to réconquer an old fortrefs, from which he had been . 
diflodged. ‘This is indeed, the laft refinement of fentiment, and 
the countefs is a model for all fafhionable women.’ Vol. i. P..43. 


Some account of a book written by the paneer? Mr. 
Subtile — 

¢ Thus began Mr. Subtile: The work I propofe to publifh is 
intituled, “ Prejudices Deitroyed, or Paradoxes Proved.” My 
motto may be this French verfe : 


*¢ Et nous ferons un bruit, 4 rendre les gens fourds,” 
Which may mean, that fuch will be the force of the conviction 
we leave on the minds of our readers, that they fhall be deaf to the 


arguments of our opponents. 
*¢ Citizen lord Belfield (this was a title of compromife between 
the equally obftinate prejudices of the nobleman and the philafo- 
X 4 pher) 
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pher) fome will marvel, and fome will {tart at the fingularity. of its 
doétrines. Twenty tedious years of autherfhip and criticthip have 
taught me the principles of human nature and literary compofition ; 
how to intereft the imagination, how to conduct the underftanding, 
and how to variegate with the colouring gleams of a fpecious, a 
novel, a confounding ratiocination. 

“I fhall depofit in the bofom of friendfhip, the fecrets.of my 
art, becaufe we cannot now have too many artifts. Every opinion 
that can be promulgated has an affirmative and a negative, both, to 
an ingenious mind, {fufficiently accompanied by fome probabilities ; 
he who would diftinguifh himfelf adopts generally the negative, and 
accommodates the unknown and intangible nature of the incom- 
prehenfible, with the more familia? and vifible line of -poffibility. 
Hence there are certain notions which few have ventured to pro- 
mulgate ; becaufe hitherto, in their moft temerarious efforts, they 
have ftopped at probabilities, while. only with the labour of one 
ftep more, I enter the glittering {cenes of poffibilities ; another leap 
tranfports me into a fairy land, where, expatiating freely, I trace 
thofe half-perceptible objects concealed by their own tenuity, or 
marvellous. by their own immenfity ; now feductively bright, now 
awfully obfcure; in a word, I luxuriate in all the poetry of philo- 
fophy. ‘ 

* And obferve farther, we cannot be too adventurous; no. poftu- 
lata. are too bold to advance. When a philofopher cannot accom- 
pany his new opinion with any reafonable degree of probability, he 
informs us, that he leaves it to time to ripen the germ his bold hand 
has thrown. This can never fail. In the courfe of fome years, 
{peculative men gather all the probabilities they can, to accompany 
this folitary, and as yet unfupported opinion; for, as my preceding 
regulation has fhewn, every opinion has, though not immediately 
perhaps found out, its poflibilities. When once thefe curious and 
{ubtile poffibilities are drawn together, then is it that we revive the 
exploded extravagancies of the firft inventor. . Hence what appears 
the infanity of imagination in Helvetius or Mirabeau, becomes au- 
thorized in me and my friend Reverberator. We in our turn add 
our extravagant fancies, which fome of our pofterity will alike fup- 
port. ‘Thus from age to age extravagancies are culled, renovated, 
and added ; and all this produces an age of reafon ! 

« Another and laft fecret, to which I intreat your attention, is the 
variety of deductions which we may form by an application of the 
fingle word if. I have compofed an elaborate diflertation on JF. 
In metaphyfics, it is a pick-lock which opens every door oppofed 
to our fyftem. I fhall give you an inftance in point: fuppofe I 
defire to prove that man does not differ from a horfe, I fhould efs 
fe&t this by a fingle if; mark me! Jf nature, in place of hands 
and flexible fingers, had terminated our fifts by the hoof of a horfe, 
who will doubt that mea without art, without habitations, without 
a pros 
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a protection againft other animals, occupied entirely in procuring 
food, and fhunniag brutes of greater ferocity, would not {till have 
wandered in forefts like other fugitive herds? Never forget, when 
you wifh to dazzle by novelty, to employ an # We now proceed 
to the analyfis of our great work. 

“ My firft poftulatum is, public intereft is the fole teft of virtue. 
’Tis fimple, as all * firft principles” fhould be, but the deduétions 
are quite my own. Hence I prove, that gratitude is a vice. Your 
friend has effected for you fome effential fervice; you would return 
the fame; and this repayment of benefits may be prejudicial to-the 
public good ; hence you facrifice to your benefaétor the duty you 
owe to virtue, or the public intereft. Why fhould we be grateful? 
Gratitude is a folecifm in the language of reafon. No man can 
confer on me a favour, but only do me aright. You underftand 
me ; by fuch principles I fuppofe, that the famous age of reafon 
has already taken place; that univerfal illumination pervades . all 
claffes ; and that all the varieties of human tempers and human in- 
terefts are refolved into one general apathy of congealing ftoicifin, 
I may have antedated my period by ten centuries; but we muit 
begin, or we fhall never conclude. If a man therefasle faves my 
life, I feel no obligation; it is the public. Nor need I return the 
benefit, for the fellow may deferve to be hanged,” 

‘ Here Mr. Johnfon gave a loud hem! 

** Befides, it may alfo be faid (continued Subtile) that gratitude i is 
dependant on the memory; fome may forget to, remember, and 
fome may remember to forget. Who can {plit this hair? Motives 
are infcrutable, 

“¢ Next follows my chapter on promifes. All morality depends 
on juftice. Simple. principle again; but the deduction is mine, 
Promifes are obligations to perform what I ought to perform with- 
out a promife, or it is not proper to perform. It may be faid, 
how can a perfon know whether I will join with him.in fome fue 
ture concern, if I do rot give him my immediate confent. Mark 
my, exact words, * Let beings rational and intelligent, ac as if 
they were rational and intellige nt, and the affairs of the world cay 
be carried on, without the intervention of promifes.”’ 

¢ Here Mr. Johnfon gave another hem, and a nod. 

¢ Subtile continued: You underftand me ; {till fuppofing the age 
of reafon, and that when a man is defired to aét at the moment, 
two things will certainly take place ; powerful arguments to induce 
him, and difcernment in him to comprehend their propriety. All 
is fecure in this chapter; for I have made fuch numerous and nice 
diftin&tions, between perfect and imperfect promifes, that few will 
undertake’ to controvert, what will not cally be underftood by 
any. 

‘ Then fucceeds my chapter on property, or the making ufe of 
the fuperfluities of others, Property is facred.” 


§ Lord 
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~* Lord Belfield wiped ‘his face with his handkerchief. 

« But if-I want money, and you have a fuperfiuity; of which I 
am in that cafe a better judge than you, I them poffets a juft'richt, 
on thegrand principle of equality, to feize frony your mafs, what- 
ever my necefiities may urge.’ 

‘ Here lord Belfield, in an irrefolute tone of voice, requefted to 
know in what manner our legifator would feize on this firoperty ? 
To which the great philofopher replied, firft preffine his nofe-with 
his’ fore finger, ‘and raifing ‘halfan eye on his tordfhip: 

és Diktinguo! If I'take more than is n eceflary, J fteal; Bit 
Tan¥ and muft be the fole’ jadge of my own neceéffities. ~All fue 
perfluous property is an open comnion. —’Tis nvine —’tis your’s 
—'tis the public’s.” Vol. i. P. 70. 


Defcription of a fafhionable rout— ges dom 


¢ What an objet for Charles was a fafhionable rout! what a 
whirl for the eye of fancy ! what a labour for the head of medita- 
tion! Three fpacious drawing-rooms were thtown open; a multi- 
tude were announced, who glided i in, and filently took ‘their places 
at‘a table,’ as if every thing was to becondu&ed with the utinoft 
fecrecy:-* From‘each flight “of ftairs a’ nuinber-of indmes revolved 
in echoes, while the adtle rhiftrefs was oc¢upied, even to extreme 
fatigue, in faluting, not her friends who entered*(for their entrance 
was fo ‘rapid and continuous that a diftin@ and feparate falutation 
was impoffible) but the echoes of confufed names, which, had’ fhe 
diftingtifhed, the could not eafily have fixed on their owners. 
Above three hundred friends were aflembled, who, out of kindnefs, 
paid no attention to the noble and exhaufted lady. She ftood 
amotig ‘the crowd as if fhe were, deferted; her hurried inteélleé 
feemed only lodged in the ear ; and her whole entertainment con- 
fitted in liftening .to the reverberation of names, in bowing to the 

fing fhadows that flitted by, and in exchanging, for a fhort mio- 
mient, a few diftant fmiles. » 

* What an incongruity ‘of perfonages! If wit confifts in an un- 
expected affociation of remote ideas, perhaps fomething like wit is 
felt byAhe mind when we examine the odd coincidences Of a rout. 
Through the narrow lanes formed by the numerous card-tables, 
Charles glided at firft with 4 pleafing aftonifhment. Antiquated 
dames were the rivals of blooming virgins. Cards, like death, 
level all, and fpread an univerfal filence.’ In the ‘abftraétion of 
whift, and the complexity of caflino, the fenfe of beauty feemed 
loft in the men, and the charms of loqtiacictis elegance in the wo- 
men. At length this mute exhibition ceafed to intereft, Sad, it 
appeared to Charles, to’ view grey-headed folly enquiring, witha 
bewildered air, for the trumps; and while his fever was only vifi« 
ble in his hollow eyes; feeming to forget his chalky hands and flan- 
nel feet. Pleafant was the {pectacle, to obferve little girls directing’ 
their 
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their palfied grandmothers i forting the cards and numbering’ the 
fifth, while their little bofomis, trembling with a ‘pious affe¢tion for 
their parents, ofteit by’a glance became more ufeful atixiliaries than 
the tendernefs of their years feemed to promife. Painful to the eye 
of Charles, to obferve fome of the moft beautiful countenances in 
Europe diftorted with the hideous paffions, or affuming a mafculine 
exultation. How rapid are the lines that diforder the face of beaus 
ty; how.the fiery Miade of paffion inflames the tender vermilion.of 
the female cheek; and how much good-humour and fuavity of 
manners are thrown away on the turning of a foolifh card!’. Vol. i, 
P, Iol. 


We regret that, the limits of our journal will not permit us 
to add more than the following a pos mime a charac~ 
ter of the French — | 


¢ We cannot acquire the. volatilifed delicacy, the lighter graces, 
and the fufceptible and feminine imagination of the French. .. 

‘ Redoubtable they are in politics, for they execute rapidly what 
they project inceffantly ; infidious in their prof¢flions, fubtile.i in 
their hypocrify, -and fanguinary in their power. In-k France they, 
feel to inexpreflible delicacy, or to inconceivable horror; their ing 
dividual murders have ever been Characterifed by, peculiar and 
complex barbarity ; impetuous feelings are fugitive, a nh take an 
oppofite direction ; they commit murders, and then iateribe. “ici, 
on danfe.” Woinen 3 in all things, they are women in vengeance. 
Impatient of reftraint, in war, a fiege difcourages and repels them ; 
in peace, an orderly conftitution could neither excite thejifove nor 
their reverence. ‘Terrible ‘in affault, ‘contemptible in flight's vaft 
in their projects, imbecile ‘in their purfuits; capable of imaginitig 
all things, incapable of performing any. ‘They triumph ‘for a mo 
ment, and defpair through a century. Of all nations, they alone 
have felt that talenture of political imagination, which has afpired 
to an univerfal monarchy or an univerfal republic ; ‘but they havé 
never known that Britifh vigour of judginent, which could form 
for Englifhmen the moft perfect conftitution humanity cai’ fuffer. 
When the French were flaves, us they reverenced ; when frée, us 
they imitated ; now licentious, they envy and they hate. Europe 
they may afflict with continued revolutions ; yet may theirdefigns 
be fruftrated; one revolution was fufficient for the Englith, Dan- 
gerous rivals; for they addrefs themfelves to the imagination ; j they 
feduce the eye and inflame the heart; they mingle prominent vit 
tues, which conceal their radical vicioufiels, ; incapable of perfe: 
verance, but they will perifh in their caufe if deftruétion comes 
rapidly; they will declaim on freedom, when they exercife tyran- 
ny; revere the humanity of peace, while their hand is armed with 
death: they will reform prejudices, while they introduce prejudices 


ftill more calamitous ; they term theimfelves citizens of the world; 
while 
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while they fly from place to place, and only leave in their career 
tiie memory of their defolations. They come to deftroy or be de- 
ftroyed ; to fraternize with them were to embrace and to perifh.’ 
Vol. ii. Pp. 287. 





Effays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. By Fames 
Ander fon, LL.D. FL RS. F. AS. S. e. Ge. (Concluded 


from page. 30.) 


E now come to examine our author’s methods of im- 

proving wafte lands, both when connected and un- 
eonnected with a cultivated farm, which furnifh the fubjec 
of his fecond eflay. In the firft part, he enters pretty fully in- 
to the confideration of thofe means which are moft advanta~ 
geous, when applied in the way of culture. The circum- 
ftances and fituations moft favourable for the improvement 
of lands of this kind are alfo pointed out with juft difcrimi- 
nation, and a practical knowledge of the nature of the un- 
dertaking. With a view to the extenfion of the bounds of 
this fort of cultivation, he forcibly prefles the neceflity of 
avoiding all expenfes, except fuch as are required merely for 
the removal of the different phyfical obitructions ; for which 
his arguments are chiefly grounded on the fmallnefs of the 
profits enjoyed by thofe who undertake the cultivation of fuch 


lands. 


_ © A man,’ ({ays he) ‘ who attentively confiders all thefe cireum- 
ftances, may be able to form a tolerable idea of the kind of im- 
provement the fubject admits of, and the degree of amelioration of 
which it is fufceptible, on the fuppofition that he himfelf is capable 
of conducting the requifite operations in a proper and judicious 
manner ; but any perfon who fets about agricultural improvements, 
without having’ previoufly weighed all thefe particulars, may be 
compared to that man who fhould embark on board a veffel in an 
unknown. fea without a compafs, who may land he does not know 
where; and ten to one if he is not wrecked upon fome unlooked for 
fhore. 

‘ To give particular directions how to proceed under every va- 
riation of circumftances above enumerated, would greatly exceed the 
bounds to which I muft here confine myfelf: nor does this feem to 
be abfolutely neceflary, feeing it would be the wildeft fcheme imae 
ginable, for any man, who was totally unacquainted with the prace 
tice of agriculture, to engage in an extenfive undertaking of this 
fort, were he even furnifhed with the moft minute direétions that 
could be given; becaufe he would find it impoffible to apply thefe 
directions properly in all cafes. To fuch a man they would be 
ufelefs ; and to a man who is already acquainted with the practice 
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of agriculture, many of them would be quite unneceffary. All that 
can be done, then, in this cafe, with any feeming degree of propriety, 
is to mark the great outlines of practice that may fafely be purfued 
in a few cafes that are widely difcriminated from each other, leav- 
ing the judicious cultivator at fiberty to exercife his judgment, in pro- 
perly vatying his practice, fo as to make it apply to the intermediate 
cafes according to every gradation of circumftances.’ Pp. 246. 


Among the pra¢tical dire€tions for bringing wafte lands into 

a ftate of cultivation, the reader will meet with a large pro- 

ottion of matter of that kind which cannot but well reward 
his trouble. Lime and dung are the two manures on which 
he feems to place great confidence in the improvement of 
wafte lands. Unlefs lime, or fome other calcareous manure, 
can be had in fufficient quantity, and at a reafonable price, he 
confiders it as almoft impoflible to improve a wafte of any ex- 
tent: but, where that fubftance is in abundance, and con- 
fequently cheap, he thinks that there are very few foils fo bar- 
ren that they cannot be very much ameliorated under a proper 
management. But, on poor /oi/s, lime, he tells us, is a trifling 
and inefhicacious manure, except when applied in very confi- 
derable quantities at once. In the proportion of a Sikes 
or half a chaldron to an acre, in fuch cafes, he confiders it as 
not more efficacious than the fprinkling of a pinch of fnuff. Six 
hundred bufhels of flaked lime, per acre, he does not think an 
over-dofe ;- and lefs than three he deems too little in moit cafes. 
Dung fhould alfo be combined with lime; as in this way they 
produce more powerful aggregate effedts than either of them, 
when feparately applied. 

We do not think much of the do€tor’s attempt to explain 
this circumftance, as it is of little ufe to intimate, that /ime 
acts both as an alterative and fertilifer,—or that it enables the 
dung to operate upon the foil, in a way that it could not other- 
wife have done,—unlefs we are, at the fame time, informed 


upon what principles, or by what means, its effeéts are pro- 
duced 


‘ To apply thefe manures, then, in great quantities together, is 
beneficial; but it is chiefly beneficial, if care be taken not to ex- 
hauft the foil after it has been thus enriched, before it be laid down 
into grafs.. This I hold to be a fundamental maxim in farming,— 
“ Where you have wafte grounds to improve, take the earlieft op- 
portunity you can to enrich your ground to the full; and when 
you have it fo enriched, and- brought into proper tilth, lay it down 
immediately into grafs, to remain in that ftate ull you have brought 
the whoie of your fields into the fame condition.”  P. 286, 


We here find our author an advocate both for deep plough- 
ing 
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ing’ and fallowing in particular cafes, which he has carefully 
inted out. «° ie : 

» On the practice of burn-bating, the doctor is pretty full: 
he agrees with Mr. Marfhall, and other writers, that in fome 
cafes this practice may be advantagtoufly employed. Thefe 
are ‘particularly -diftinguifhed, as well as thofe in which it 
would be hurtful. é 

In treating the fubjeé&t of improving wafte lands when un- 
connected with a farm, the doctor is not fo full in his direcs 
tions; indeed, this is a bufinefs of much difficulty, efpecially 
where the lands are poor. ‘The principal circumftance on which 
he-dwells is the ufe.of fheep. 

In the fecond part of the eflay, the mode of improving wafte 
and barren lands, by planting trees; is fully defcribed. 
The author does not, however, merely~ftate the utility of 
planting trees with this intention, but proceeds at great length, 
and in a very elaborate manner, to point out the advantages of 
attending to this branch of hufbandry with other views. He 
particularly dwells on the importance of the /arch tree, the 
éxcellence and durability of the wood of which, he tells 
us, have been noticed by Vitruvius, doctor Pallas, Mr. 
Harte, admiral Greig, M. le Prefident de la Tour d’Aigues, 
Mr. Ritchie, the Britifh conful ar Venice, Mr. Evelyn, and 
others. | 

The dire€tions for rearing plantations, and thinning this 
kind of trees, are, we have no doubt, judicious and practical- 
ly correct, though frequently involved, from the tedious and 
round-about method in which the doétor has given them. 

_ On the, whole, doctor Anderfon appears to have given the 
various materials, which form this eflay, much ferious thought 
and nice examination, and to have been actuated in its execu- 
tion by the fine feelings of the patriot. To this caufe we muft 
probably attribute its extraordinary length, which is certainly 
much greater than was required for the explication of the fub- 
jects of which it treats. 

The laft effay, which is intitled, ‘ Hints on the economical 
Confumption of the Produce of a Farm,’ has more of a fpe- 
culative caft than thofe which have preceded it.. It is, how- 
ever, a judicious and philofophical attempt to elucidate a fub-« 
ject that has been too little attended to, either by the pra€tical 
or théoretical farmer. ‘The author fets out, in this bufinefs, 
by confidering it as a faét well afcertained, that the dung of 
the-animals neceflary for pafturing an acre of ground of good 
quality, for a year, when cautioufly faved, is a fufficient dreff- 
ing for more‘than the fame quantity of land of another kind ; 
and that, if this drefling were applied to the other land inaduit- 
able manner, it would much augment the produce Git; as 
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is. evident in the folding upon grafs lands; but at the fame 
time the. fluth of grafs thus produced will not be eaten by ani- 
mals of the fame clafs with thofe affording the dung. Thefe 
fats the doctor confiders as fufficiently proved by the circum- 
{tance of our not perceiving any increafe of productivenefs in 
thofe lands which have been long paftured, or at leaft an in- 
creafe very inadequate to what would be the cafe by the ufe of 
the fame quantity of dung under different management. Hence 
he’concludes that this.manner of {cattering dung on lands is 
walteful. : | 
A part of his reafoning on this matter, we may extraét — 


‘7 am aware,’ (fays the doctor) ¢ of the prejudice that is very 
generally entertained in favour of the benefits that grafs land de- 
rives from the dung which ‘is dropped by the animals that pafture 
upon it. But although I have fearched diligently for a faét, or an 
argument grounded upon faés to fupport this opinion, I am forced 
to declare that I*have not been able to find one in fupport of it; - 
but, on the contrary, many, befides thofe above ftated, which mi- 
litate againft it. Iam therefore compelled to rank this as one of 
that numerous clafs of opinions which have been at firft cafually 
adopted, and afterwards cherifhed, by a prejudice derived from ha- 
bit rather than from reafoning of any fort. For fuch opinions I en- 
tertain no undue refpeét, and fincerely wifh that the foundations of 
them were in all cafes diligently enquired into. 

‘ Had this opinion been well founded, it muft neceffarily have 
happened, that in every cafe where grafs-land has been long paf- 
tured upon, without folding, the quantity of its annual produce 
muft have been fenfibly augmented. ‘That this has net been the 
cafe, we need only to open our eyes to be convinced of. It is 
only neceffary to notice the immenfe numbers of poor grafs fields in 
every part of this kingdom, which have been pafiured from year to 
year without interruption, perhaps for ages paft, and which difco- 
ver not the fmalleft tendency to melioration of any fort, whether 
the quantity of produce within the utmoft ftretch of the memory 
of man, or the rent that has been paid for them, [the alteration in 
the value of money being adverted to,-] be confidered as the ftand- 
ard. I myfelf know many fields which, under certain circumftans 
ces, have grown evidently lefs productive than before, though per- 
petually paftured upon. But as thefe cafes are not perhaps fo com- 
mon in England, as in Scotland, I fhall not farther infift upon 
them here. The foreft of Dartmoor in Devonfhire, and other fuch 
extenfive moors of a barren nature, in many other parts of Eng- 
land, though every year ftocked in fummer with more beafts than 
‘the produce can properly fufiain, do they difcover the fmalleft ten. 
dency to ‘n:elioration even till this hour? But there can be no 
doubt, that if all the dang which has been dropped upon thefe 
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waftes had been properly hufbanded, a great and fenfible meliora~ 
tion on them muft have been effected many ages ago; as I fhall 
have occafion to fhow in the fequel. ' 

‘ Again, taking the converfe of the propofition above ftated,— 
Were it true, that the dung which is dropped upon paftures tended 
fenfibly to meliorate them, it muft follow that thofe paftures from 
which the dung is conftantly abftraéted by folding, as on Marlbo- 
rough Downs in Wiltfhire, and many other places, muft either have 

own worfe in the courfe of ages, even where it had not been 
touched by the plough; or at leaft muft have advanced much more 
flowly in their melioration, than other grafs lands, equally untouch- 
ed by the plough, from which no dung has been abftracted. Is 
this the cafe? I have not met with a fingle faét which tends to 
fhow that the prefent produce of the parts of thofe fields which have 
never been ploughed, when compared with that of former times, 
differs in any refpeét from that of other fields of a fimilar nature, 
from which no dung has ever been carried away by folding. . 

* Thus am I forced to conclude, that in all cafes where ani- 
mals are allowed to feed on paftures of any fort, the dung which is 
dropped from them is, in a great meafure, loft as a manure; anda 
rigid economy would require that meafures fhould be adopted for 
preventing this wafte, if it can be done without occafioning evils 
greater than that which it is intended to correét.’ Pp. 492. 


The remedy which is propofed for the removal of this inju- 
dicious and wafteful practice, is that of a more economical fy- 
ftem of folding ; the dire€tions for which the doctor has dwelt 
upon at much length, and entered into many calculations on 
the fubject, through which we fhall not attempt to follow 
him. | 

On the hard or light ftocking of pafture land, there are 
fome fenfible hints, as well as on the cutting and confuming 
of the produce in the houfe ; but we fhall pafs them over in or- 
der to make room for a few of the obfervations on the ule of 
condiments in the feeding and fattening of animals. This prin- 
ciple has, indeed, been applied to the fattening of calves and 
poultry; as there are few perfons, the doctor fays, who have 
had an extenfive experience in the firft line, who do not know 
that the profit is in proportion to the quantity of milk which 
the creatures can be induced voluntarily to take in a given 
time; and in the latter cafe the cramming of fowls is adher- 
ing to the principle by force. 


* In this branch of rural economics,’ (fays our author) ‘I have 
met with no perfon who has made greater progrefs than a plain 
practical farmer at Hope, in the neighbourhood of Manchefter, 
who {pares no trouble nor expence in procuring fuch kinds of food 
and condiments as he finds beft calculated to induce his cows to 
confume, 
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confume, in a given time, the greateft quantity of food poffible. 
The confequence is, that this man makes much money, where his 
neighbours,: who are not in the fecret, and more niggard in their 
outlay than he is, fuftain a lofs. Among other condiments, this 
man has difeovéered that-pure water ftands pretty high in the fcale ; 
on which account his beafts are neve? fuffered, far ,lefs obliged, ta 
tafte a.drop of water that has ever been fullied by any ani¢al fet- 
ting a foot into it. With this view, they are always ferved with 
running water, which is, for their convenience, received into a long 
wooden trough, through which it paffes while they are drinking. 
Such poor beafts, as are compelled, through neceflity, to drink out 
of thofe-muddy ftagnant pools, in which other cattle have waded 
for days together to cool themfelves. in hot weather, which are 
fully impregnated with their dung and pifs, feel the inconvenience 
of this naufeating draught; and the farmer of courfe fuffers an 
abatement of his profit to an aftonifhing degree. Aftonifhiag to 
him, it may be juftly called: for though he feels the effect, he 
feems to be ignorant of the caufe, and therefore fuffers it to exift, 
without an attempt to remove it, as every attentive perfon mutt 
have obferved in many thoufand cafes.’ P. 553. 


The ufe of falt, in this way, is fully examined, and like- 
wife that of hay. | 

On the ftacking of grain, we think the doctor far from 
having that d of clearnefs in his remarks that the nature 
of the bufinefs required. But on the proper conftruction of 
“farm -buildings he is more clear and fatisfattory. The regula- 
tions which are propofed feem to us well calculated to fave 
time as well as tubour. : 

On the ftall-feeding, and confumption of turnips by theep, 
there are many pertinent remarks and economical hints. 


* We know that the fheep’ (fays Dr. Anderfon) ‘ is an animal 
as gentle in its nature, and as fufceptible of domeftication and can- 
troul, as any creature whatever; and therefore’ we have no reafon 
to believe that it would make any violent ftruggle, or fuch efforts 
as might tend to retard its thriving, if tied up; but much the re- 
verfe; for it delights in eafe and quiet; ‘fo that in this {tate it would 
‘meet with an indulgence, in this refpect, entirely fuitable to its na 
ture, 

‘ We farther know, that no domeftic animal fuffers fo much 
from wet as the fheep: for, on account of the thicknefs of its 
fleece, it becomes fo weighty, when wet, as to overload the poar 
\creature, fo as. to opprefs it. And as it is long before it can be 
edried, efpecially in winter, the animal is chilled by the cold while _ 
thus drenched in-wet, fo as greatly to retard its thriving. But if 
the fheep were put into a ftall when dry, and never fuffered' to go 
‘from under cover to be: wetted, it muft be totally freed from both 


‘Crrr. Rev. Vou. XXI. Nov, 1797. Y of 
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of thofe inconveniencies ; im confequence of which it could not 
fail, as one would think, to thrive much better under this mode of 
managenient, than that to which it has hitherto beet ufually fubs 
jected. 

‘ It may perhaps be alledged, in anfwer to this, that we do not 
obferve that theep thrive in general better in thofe ciftris, where 
they are ufually put up under éover all night in cotts, than in thofé 
diftri€ts where they are never houfed at all but rather the reverfe. 
I believe, indeed, that ‘they always thrive worfe where they are 
cotted, than where they ‘are fuffercd always to lie without doors ¢ 
but this feems not at all to ‘militate againft the praétice recomniend. 
ed, becaufe the cafes differ from each other in an extremé degree. 
When put up into a cott, while the fheep are yet wet, as muff often, 
indeed ufually, be the cafe in winter, and there ftowed very clofe 
together, as they ufually are in thefe cireumftances, they mu ft foon 
become extremely hot, and a copious fteam arife from their wet 
fkins, under which they muft be ftewed for the greateft part of the 
night: but it is well known that the theep delights rather in a cold 
than a hot climate ; and if it be dry, this animal never feems to en: 
joy fucht perfect health as during the coldeft weather we ever expe- 
rience, provided it have at all times abuudam food. This kind of 
ftewing heat thus produced can fcarcely fail to prove highly detri- 
meittal to the creature ; and when it is confidered that the vapour 
that rifes from its own dung, on which, to a great depth, it is 
ufually obliged to lie in thefe cots, mixes plentifully with the warm 
aqueous vapour, it can fcarcely fail but that difeafes of various forts 
will be the confequence. Nor is this all; after being ftewed all 
night in this clofe place, and put into a ftate of high perfpiration, the 
poor creature is turned out hungry in the morning, perhaps amidft 
frott and fnow, which foon freezes the water in its fleece, {ops all 
the pores in the fkin, fuddenly checks all perfpiration, and chills 
the poor creature almoftto death during the whole day. Under ‘this 
kind of management it would be wonderful indeed if difeafes ianu- 
merable were not-to bé the confequence. But where the creature is 
put up while wry, and is kept continually fo, and at reft ever after- 
wards, in a cool airy place, where it never can be fo much crowd 
ed as to tuffer any extraordinary degree of variation in regard to hedt 
or cold, aud at the fame time reeeives abundance of nourifhing -food, 
srone of thefe evils can be experienced ; and the difeafes which or 
ginate from that fource can never be expécted to appear. 

‘From thefe confiderations, to omit others ‘that might be men- 
tioned, there fees to be good grounds for believing that fheep will 
admit of being ftail-fed with perhaps greater benefit to the perfon 
who adopts that mode of management, than that which is to be 
drawn from any othe aninyval whatever,’ p, 596. 


Some curfory oblervations on, the corn laws occur in the 
: coucluding 
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concluding part of the work. » Here door Ariderfon has ex- 
prefied his fentiments, with much ftrength and freedom: 
After having given fo full an account of the opinions and 
reafonings of this refpectable writer, little remains to be done. 
e have, however; two. charges to bring again{t the doctor: 
firft; on the inaccurate flovenlinefs of his woh and fecond- 


ly, on the injudicious mode of arrangement which he has adopt- 
ed. In regard to ftyle, we do not, indeed, expeét from writ- 
érs on hufbandry fo much as from thofe engaged in the more 
polifhed kinds of literature ; burt certainly clearnefs and gram- 
matical accuracy are always required. In the former of thefe 
refpeéts, the doctor is extremely defetive. His language, be+ 
fides being coarfe and ftiff, is fometimes fcarcely intelligible, 
from the bad conftruétion of the fentences. It is alfo, in many 
places, tedioufly difgufting, from the frequent repetition of the 
fame words and phrafes. We muft not, however, be mifunder- 
{tood, as objecting to that honeft bluntnefs which feems na- 
tural to our author, but to the want of perfpicuity and preci« 
fion which pervades his writings. We regret that he has paid 
fo little attention to thefe points; as nothing, in our opiuion, 
could have tended more to promote his views of being gene- 
rally ufeful, than the delivery of his opinions in eafy and fim- 
ple language. For, though the matter may be ever fo valu- 
able,if wrapt up in a ftiff and aukward drefs, it lofes much 
of that effeét which it would otherwife have upon the public. 
That the author could have eafily given his ftyle this advan 
tage, we have no doubt. 

In arrangement, Dr. Anderfon is frequently not lefs blame- 
able than in ftyle. The fame points are often brought for- 
witd, and partially difcuffed in different effays ; and there is 
much repetition in other refpects; all of which might have 
been avoided by adopting a different plan of arrangement, or 
by multiplying the number of effays. 

But though we have freely pointed out thofe faults in 
ornament, which tegd to lefflen the pleafure derivable from 
the labours of our author, we freely confefs, that, in point of 
tility of matter and excellence of precept, Dr. Anderfon 
ftands high among the praétical writers on agriculture. It is, 
indeed, almoft on the advantage of his pradfical directions 
alene, that he refts his pretenfions to public favour. .When- 
ever his views are extended to probable improvements, he 
difplays a laudable anxiety to guard: the reader from confound- 
ing probable conjeétures with thofe rules and direCtions which 
have been formed from aétual obfervation and experience. In 
the prefent volume, the doctor has certainly added a conlider- 
able portion of ufeful matter to the fund of agricultural in- 
formation. 


Y2 : We 
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-_- We cannot, however, think that our able author will rea- 
dily fucceed in convincing the public of a truth; which, fronr 
the frequent and forcible manner in which it is urged, feems 
to have ftrongly impreffed itfelf upon his mind » viz. that ‘ the 
phyfical obfiructions to agriculture, in this ifland, could be eafily 
overcome, were the moral and political, which moft powerfully 
retard its progre/s, effectually removed.’ 





Lyric Poems. Ato. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1797. 
PELUGED as we are with a profufiom of poetry, we 


fometimes meet with. pieces fuperior to the ordinary 
productions of idle verfifiers ; and we derive additional grati- 
fication from the contraft. Some of thefe poems, we are in- 
formed by the editor, have been in his poffefhon for ‘ more 
than twice the time of deliberation prefcribed by Horace ;’ 
but he does not ftate, that they have fince been corrected or 
improved. The author is not, on this occafion, the fame 
rfon with the editor; for the latter, having requefted his 
friend to permit the publication of his poems, fpontaneoufly 
undertook the tafk of prefenting them to the world. 

The firft piece is on the fubject of novelty. The thought 
of it turns upon this point ;. that, when the charms.of novelty 
have loft their influence, the force of Jabit fucceeds, and en- 
dears the comforts of life. In the next poem, the author fa- 
tirifes the difappointment of 


* One who had fhar’d in India’s: fpoil,’ 


who, being feifed with /a maladie du pays, te-vifited the place 
of his birth, in hopes of happinefs — 


* But when, at laft, with hoarded ftore, 
Safe landed on the Britith fhore, 

He pofted to the lov’d retreat, 

And fought for childhood’s blithefome feat, 
His father’s cot in ruin lay; 

The plough had {wept the green away ; 
Rude hands had laid the timber low ; 
"Fhat lucklefs morn the welkin lower’d, 
And the blaft down the valley fcour’d 
From hills, in fummer, clad with fnow. 
At once the buds of promife.die, 

The profpect alters in his eye — 

The faded fair with fcorn he fees; 

His drooping friends no more can pleafe ; 
The rifing race, too hardy. grown, 

Nor court his {mile, nor fear his frown ; 


And 











¢ 


“© One morning young Colin, ‘the pooreft of thofe 
Who fight, and are fhot at, for fixpence a day, 
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And ftraight he cries : “ Why tarry here, — 


Where mifery deforms the plain ; 
. Where pride and ruftic manners reign, 
And favage. winter rules the year ?”” 

‘ To thy complaints, however weak, 
Vain man! let Truth ber dictates {peak : — 
“ Though now thy dream of blifs be fled, 
A‘dream by fickly fancy bred; 

Ceafe to revile our homely {wains, 
Some latent worth this land contains; 
Refpéeé the fimple and fincere, 

_ And at the climate chide no more ; — 
Can he who prowl’d on Afia’s fhore 
Live innocent and happy here?” P. 13. 


The ftéry of' the elopement of'a ruftic maiden with a young 
foldier is: related in a ftrain. of pleafing fimplicity 5 and: the 
jaft flaned is impreflively pathetic — , ‘ 


’ 
, 


Plann’d a prudent retreat, ere his landlord arofe, 
And, without beat of drum, fallied forth on his way. 


* Through the gloom I perceiv’d him come over the lawa, 
And, arm in atm with him, a fhepherdefs frail — 

Who may this be? thought I— when a glimpfe of the dawn 
Betray’d her —’twas.Mary, the pride of the vale. 


* Unprepar'd for fuch friends, at that hour of the day, 
I ftood mute, like a ftatue, while paft me they flew ; 


- And all too intent on their journey were they, 
‘To with me good morrow, or bid me adieu, 


* They vanith'’d and after them, fleet as the wind, 
Follow’d Mungo, to peep at the fugitive pair— 

Ye know him, a mortal for mifchief defign’d;— 

The fcorn of the men, and the fcourge-of the fair. 


* Returning at noon, to delight his compeers, 

And raife a foud laugh in the village, he ftrove: — 
But nature prevail’d—-and the ftory drew tears, 
Though told by a foe to compaffion and love. 


‘ I heard him—he told how he lurk’d on their way, 
Ina ftyle of his own, that was flippant and vain— 
And to you, my fweet damfels! fuffice it to fay, 
That the lovers mov’d on, till they quitted the plain ; 


-¢ When, breathlefs and faint, and with forrow opprett, 


* Dear Colin! is.this the compaffion you fhow ?-- 
*&. : Y 3 Stop 
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Sutton’s Inoculator. 


Stop a moment!” fhe cried— “ On this hill let me reft, 
And take a laft look of the valley below.” . 


* Colin ftopp’d at her call—and the freth fpringing gale, 
As fhe turn’d, on the cheek of the fhepherdefs blew; 
Thefun juftarifing illumin’d the vale, 

And the lodge of her father Jay full in her view. 


* At the fight, ye may judge what emotions arofe; 
She {wore to return —at her Colin the rail’d ; 

But their way they refum’d-—and I need not difclofe 
By what arts, and what reafons, the foldier prevail’d. 


‘ Since that hoyr, that fad hour, in the depths of the grove, 
Remote from the village, her fate I deplore ; 

I’ thut my fond heart to th’ approaches of love, 

And in woman I dream of perfegtion no more.’ P+.274 


In the gde to the Graces, we difcover elegance: and: {pirit ; 
and the poem on fympathy is worthy of praife; but the ad- 
drefs to an abfent friend is poor in thought, and uncouth in 
a 

he Vifionary opens with dignity — 
‘ Fancy ! thou changeful maid, 
Now in dark weeds array’d, 
And now in all the hues of orient light ; 
While Reafon flumb’ring lay, © 
Ere yet the golden ray 
Of Scienee pierc’d the gloom of gothi¢ night, 
. Hell’s inanfpicious meteors round thee blaz’d,- . 
And pallid Fear crouch'd low, and fhudder'd as he gaz’d.’ 
P. 57. 
fn another part of .this piece, the doubts refpeting a future 
ftate would better have been fuppreffed. 

Of the other poems, thofe which we moft approve are, 
the Evening Walk, the Stanzas to a Clergyman, the Paftime, 
and the $aunterer; but we muft qualify this praife by obferv- » 
ing, that the termination of the laft is defpicable. 


: 
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The Inoculator ; or, Suttonian Sym of Inoculation, fully fet 
forth in a plain and familiar Manner.’ By Daniel Suttcn, 


Surgeon, who introduced the- New Method of Inoculation into 
this Kingdom in the Year 1763. Svo, 45. Jewed. Dilly. 
1796. “a | 

PT “HE reafons of authors, for adopting new opinions and 


new modes of practice, are extremely yarjous. Thofe 
of Mr. Daniel Sutton are the folloying— - “ ' 


‘ Zealous 
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-¢ Zealous in the caufe of human prefervation in general, and 
willing particularly to extricate the practice of inoculation from that 
ferics of procefs which, 1 conceived to be redundant, and foreign — 
to the true purpofe, it would have been idle in me to have attempt- 
ed the difcovery. of .a more certain, or a more fuccefsful fy item of 
practice, on foundations which I ftrongly fufpected to be fallaci- 
ous: jt would have been to purfue a phantom in expedtation of 
finding a fubftance. 

‘ Impreffed with thefe opinions, I was naturally led to revolve 
the fubjeé in my mind, ard to confider the difeafe in a new point of 
view, .... [began to fufpect that the various faades and degrees of the 
difeafe fo frequently experienced in practice, mutt arife-and be the 
confequence of fome proportionate peculiarity, fome. very diftin- 
guifhable aptitude for infection or fecundity (if we may fo term it) 
of the ikiu, : dependent of, and tota!ly unconnected with, the ftate 
and condition of the blood. Here then commenced the firft da- 
tum, or corner ftohe, on which to ground my principle of inno- 
vation.” p. vi. 

The annunciation of this great di/covery,.we are afterwards 
informed, had been delayed from time to time, that the au- 


thor might 


‘ confcientioufly give to the world, a plan of inoculation, per- 
fect]. fafe and eafy, even under the moft untoward prognoftications 
that have occurred in the hiftory of near one hundred thoufand in- 
Rtances.’ P. viii, 

The great point to be attained in this bufinefs, according to 
Mr. Sutton, is the ability to produce a benign fmall-pox 
uniformly on'every patient, however diffimilar in age, confti- 
tution, and natural tendency to the difeafe. 


¢ Perfuaded’ (fays he) ‘ of the’ utility and competency of the 
enfuing work to produce this effect, I here prefént it tothe more 
immediate conGderation of young ftudents in phyfic and furgery ; 
nor have | the Igaft doubt, that, on entering into practice, thus 
fortified, they wil, under divine Providence, be enabled-to conduct 
their inoculated patients through the {mall-pox, not only with per- 
fe&t eafe to themfelves, but in every inftance to the fatisfaction of 
their employers.’ _ P. ix. 


ualified as it is, furely no one can be hardy enough to 
difpute the ‘p/e dixit of {p experienced a pradtitioner. 
But though Mr. Sutton has made the difcovety of the feat 
of the difeafe, we do not find:that he has been equally fortu- 
nate in refpe&t to the matter whichis the caufe of it. For he 


aflures us, in the firft or theoretical part of the work, that— 
Y 4 * With 
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& With refpeé to the peculiar miafma, or contagious effence, 
whatever it may be, fhould fuch a thing fpecifically and abftraéted- 
ly exift, (which as yet appears rather queftionable) it is certainly of 
a nature too fubtle, minute, and volatile, to be afcertained by any’ 
analyfis yet known, nor have its contents been hitherto difcovered 
by the help of our moft perfect and compound microfcopes. The 
greater probability, therefore, is, that two different bodies, neither 
of them variolous while infulated and alone, may, by coming in 
conta& with each other, produce a third body, and fo conftitute 
what we all underftand by a contagious variolous eflence. Be this 
however as it may, it remains for us to judge of the caufe fimply 
by its effeéts—and to do this upon true grounds, we muft confider 
the matter in queftion, as it affeéts the human conftitution ; as it 
attacks the human frame only ; and that but once throughout the 
courfe of human exiftence.’ p. 6. : : 


On this fubje&t, Mr, Sutton has gone into much reafoning, 
but has appealed little to the facts contained in medical writ- 
ings. Thofe of Haygarth, O’Ryan, and Fordyce, furely de- 
ferved:fome atterttion. 

-- The fecond chapter contains accounts of various details of 
experiments, made with a view to prove that the variolous in- 
fettion is not communicated by the lungs or ftomach. 

.. Mr. Sutton’s opinion is, that— 


‘‘fome fecund, influencing principle, whatever it may be, but 
faving a peculiar power over the variolous effence,’ does exift en- 
tirely upon. and pervade the fuperficies of the true fkin, between 
that and the fcarf fkin ; perhaps in certain ramifying capillary vef- 
fels, or glandular points thereof, which, in a natural. ftate, unite 
the fkins together.’ P. 25. 


‘He alfo further fuppofes — 


© that in thefe fuperficial glands an organization may fubfift, 

connected with the fenfe of feeling, as being fituated on the extre- 
mities of the nerves; and that this organization- may be vafcular, 
containing a circulating, volatilized, faline, febaceous fluid, -pecu- 
jiar to ittelf’ Pp. 25. 


* But whether this exifts or not, he contends that it matters 
@ not in refpect to his opinion; which is, that the contagious 
effluvia, in a humid ftate, are attraéted through fome one or 
more of the pores of the cuticle; and, when they’ come 
imto*contact with the influencing principle, by fome kind 
of eleGric collition, or otherwife, a variolous ificreafe im- 
mediately begins to be produced, or engendered therein. 
Thus, fays he — | 


‘ The 
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¢:'The new variolous increafe being produced either from a‘ca+ 
fual or determiued point of attraction, if the manner I have-de+ 
{cribed, is then received into the lymphatie fyftem, the fuiperficial 
parts whereof, which lie on the furface-of the trie fkin; depofit 
their warioloan contents, and by fome attraétive influencing powér 
in the organs of generation, a farther increafe takes plaééy of @ pe 
heral productive’ nature, according'to' the mn of epee! exift- 
ing in thofe organs.’ py 26. 


This is indeed a Juminous hypothefis ; aod we hardly know 

bee to admire moft, the ingenuity or confiftency of its aue 
or 

_ Te-is furely much to be regretted, that the talents, f fo 

acute an obferver were not turned to anatomical inveftigationg 

we might then have had an equally ¢lear demonftration of this 

organifed vafcular influencing principle. | 


Ps proceed to the author’s general deductions, which, are 
clic —— 

© Firft, That our .prognoftications depending on. the State iil 
quality of the blood, for afcertaining who.are good.or bad fubjects 
for inoculation, are not tobe depended upon, . Secondly,» ‘That 
the fmall-pox being confidered .as cutaneous, our: preforiptions 
ought not to be directed with a view /to a depuration of the bieod, 
but sather to prevent: -exceffive obitruétions in the glandular. eapilla- 
ries of the fkin, Amnd;Jaftly, That: the. fafety. of the furbjeétito be 
inoculated muft depend. ‘on our. ability to, judge.with accuracy. of 
what is difcoverable.on the furface of the body,’ » P. 49» 


On this theory, thefeforé; the phybcan has nothing to ‘& 
‘with the inflammatory condition of the fyftem his views, are 
to be directed to the prevention of obftruétions inthe {mall 
vellels on the furfaceof thé body.- The author ‘has’ probably 
forgotten that the fatal practice:of the alexipharniics was, in 
fome refpeéts, of this kind. | And thea the fuccefsful ap . 
cation of cold in: the difeafe overturns. the whole of his't 
reafoning.... © iq 

The fecond part is of a more “practical kind, though fri 
quently tin@ured with the hypothetical do€trinés advanced in 
the preceding fe&tions. Almoft the whole of what relates-td« 
the favourable and unfavourable conditions of individuals for 
receiving the fmall-pox, is governed by thefe opinions: 
-have obferved many strange as well as puerile: notions if 
what is written on thefe points. . 

On proper fubjeéts for fupplying matter, the tine al the 
day, the feafon of the year, and the beft age for inoculation, 
“we meet with obfervations that are far more curious than _ 

7 u 
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ful. Andon freth and ftale matter, as well ag on fome other 
circumftances, the author’s ingenuity is fruitlefsly called forth. 
Inthe fifth chapter, we come to the method of performing 
inoculation, which, we fuppofe, is the new method, though 
we cannot fee that it differs in any citcuraftance of impor- 
tance from that which is generally followed. mn ohh 
. The three fucceeding chapters treat of preparation and 
dietetic management. Here we meet with’a very unneceflary 
parade of examination and prefcription, with little difcri- 
mination of conftitution and habit. All are to undergo the 
routine of the author; all‘are to be purged by a mercurial 
antimonial oxyd, or fome other medicine, in order to carry 
‘off preternatural heat, and aceomplifh other views. which the 
fubfequent paffage will beft explain — : ! 


‘ My objec,’ (fays Mr. Sutton) ‘in direéting the following pre- 
paratives, is, firit, to clear away all redundancies and indigeftible 
impurities, in cafe“any fuch fhould prevail “in the firit paflages, 
thereby fecuring a regular and good digeftion. Secondly, The diet 
being duly reftrifted in’ quantity and nutritious quality, ‘the blood 
avill naturally become properly attenuated ; and being by this means 
deprived of its infiven¢e to induce or fupport an undue heat and 
irritation on the furface of the body; a mitigated difeafe will natu- 
rally be the refult. The fkin too, from this paucity of nutritious 
affiftance, will, of courfe, be rendered cooler and more flexible, 
defsliable to be affected by thé fever; and the generative fecund 
power in the fkin will alfo be proportionably lefs prolific : in con= 
fequence of all which, the eruption ‘will be reduced to that certain 
and regular, that uniform and benign ftate fo anxioufly to be withs 
ed for, by all who are interefted in the fuccefs of inoculation,’ 
Pr. 80. | ) 


The progrefiive effects of the infection are detailed with a 
minutenefs that can be of no ufe to any one but the mere 
tyro. In the conclufion, different circumftances that fome- 
times occur in the courfe of the difeafe. are defcribed; and 
what the writer conceives to be their proper means of cure, 
pointed out. sq | 

| We cannot, however, fay that the Suttonian fyftem of .ino- 
culation has impreffed us with any high opinion of its fuperior 
practical utility. We have difcovered:much hypothefis and 
fuperficial obfervation ; but-the author has not by any means 
availed himfelf of the important lights which the improve- 
ments in medical f{cience held out tv him. 


Twe 
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Two Letters on the Condud of our Domeftick Parties, with ree 
gard to French .Politicks ; including “ Objervations on the 
Condud? of the Minority, in the Seffion of M.DCC.XCU1.”" 
By the late Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 8v0. 335. Riving- 
tons. 1797¢: | 


ye public is little interefted in the work before us. The 

> delufion is over. Mr. Burke is gone to the filent man- 
fions of the dead, whither his works will foon follow him. The 
mifchief, intended to be produced by his inveétives againft 
‘Mr. Fox, cannot be tevived by an authentic publication of this 
letter, againft a furreptitious copy * of which there is-an in- 
junGtion in the court of'chancery. By whom the prefent let- 
ter is publifhed, it is not our bufinels to inquire; but their 
avowed motives: for the publication are; in the extreme, difin- 
genuous. They fay, that-it was impoflible to ‘let the paper 
fleep in total filence,’ and therefore it was neceflary ‘ to pub- 
lifh it.in.a lefs mutilated form.’:.Lheyofay alfo, that ‘the mif- 
chief which had been done in a fingle day by the dithonefty of 
one man was irreparable.’ “Thefe aflertions may be eafily dif- 
proved ; and furely, if the mifchief.pzoduced by the publica, 
tion of-the articles of; impeachment againft Mr. Fox was. fo 
great, there could be no neceflity to fanction that which was 
-dubious, by giving the fame words the credit of authenticity. 
As long as .thereswas an injunction, againft the furreptitious 
xcopy, it was kept out of general circulation ; and Mr. Burke's 
ccharaCter might;have been fheltered, in fome degree, under 
the doubtful cirgumftances attending the publication. It now 
comes forward with the boldeft; front; and the indifcretion of 
friendfhip, or a fordid defire of gain, or the bafe fpirit of party, 
das endeavoured to prolong the exiftence of a writing, which 
every friend to the memory of its author could have wifhed to 
preferve by forms of law from the public eye. The re-publi- 
cation cannot, however, do any mifchief to the obje&t.of the 
writer's malignity and refentment. Whe {late of public affairs 
is become too critical to be affected in any way by the effufions 
of a vain and inflated imagination. Curious perfons may 
‘perhaps give themfelves the troub!e of comparirig the authen- 
tic with the furreptitious copy, and may, from tl:e conformity 
of one with the other, conjecture probably, as we have done, 
that the prefent editors had no written copy before them, and 
that they are indebted entirely to the piratical impreflion for 
the means of increafing the fize of their pamphlet. 

The fecond letter is the old ftory drefled up in the ufual 


-manner :—abule of the duke of Bedford and Mr. Erfkine ;—a 
fling at the king of Pruflia ; and the modelt man tells us, ‘J am 





# Sez Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol, XIX. p- 136. 
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not Hercules enough to uphold thofe orbs, which the Atlafies 
of the world are fo défirous of fhifting from their weary thoul- 


ders.’ If he had contained himfelf 2 a little, the public would: 


perhaps haye -rectived, with tolerable: humour, his farcafms 
againit the firft deferter in the confederacy ; but; in the gene- 
tality of his inveétives, he fongets that the king. of funiglandie 
elector of Hanover. | 
- {8% What I fay. of the German pained, that: ‘I fay of all the Pens 
dignities and all the other inftitutions of the, holy Roman empire, 
If ‘they have a mind to deftroy themfelves, they may put their ad- 
vocates.to filence and their advifers to, fhame.”,, Pp. 12, 

‘But Mr. Burke’s. invetives a peer anda king are 
trifling, compared with the horrid thoughts latent in. his 1ma+ 

ation. The jacobinifm of Thomas Paine is:nothing to that 
of our deceafed- orator; and a\Robefpierre alone feems to have 
equalled him in‘the grandeur of his concéptions. . The reader 
will colle& his meawing: from’a: comparifon of the following 

gia 
Lg How’ often has public’ calamity been artefled on the very ‘brink 
of | ruin by the feafonable energy ofa fingle man ?"Have we no fuch 
man am ‘us? I am as fere as‘I am of’ ‘being, ‘that one vi- 
mind ‘without office, Wwithotit fituation, without public func- 

tions Of'any kind (at a time when the want'of fwcha thing is felt, 
as Tam fure it is) I fay, one ‘fuch mah, confiding 'in the «aid of 
God, and full of juft reliancé’ in his ‘Own ‘fortitude, vigour, ‘enter 
prize ‘and perfeverance, would firft draw to him! fome few like him- 
felf; and then’ that ‘multitudes, : aardly thought to’ be in exiftence, 
‘wold appear ‘and troop about him.’ p, 120.” 





Oy well know that every thing of the daring’ kind which I fpeak 
of, ‘iscritical — But the times are critical. New things in a new 
world!’ I fee no hopes in the common tracks. Tf men are not tp 
be found who can be got to feel'within them fome impulfe | 


~ 4. quod nequeo monftrare,. et fentio tantum,” 


ssa which makes them impatient of the prefent ; if none can be got 
to feel that private perfons may fometimes affume that fort of ma- 
iftracy which does not depend on the nomination of kings, or the 
eleétion of the people, but has an inherent and felf-exiftent power 
which both would recognife; I fee nothing in the world to hope.’ 
Ps 1256 
To fuch lengths will an imagination run, which has difcarded 
‘the fhackles of reafon and judgment.—We lament that the 
pofthumous fame of a writer fhould have been trufted with 
men who cannot’make up for their deficiency in one refpe, 
"a tolerable fhare of thofe faculties which nature feems ta 
shave denied to their departed friend, 
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Prefixed 
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Burke onthe Propofals fag Peace, Fp 


. Prefixed to thefe letters is a fort of panegyric on the-writer. 
of them, in feventy-two 3; and the defire of producing 
this panegyric weighed probably amongft the motives for pubs. 
lifhing the letters. Some tranfactions of Mr. Burke’s politi- 
cal life pafs in review : he is praifed for his. confiftenéy and his 
modefty : a veil is thrown over his conduét in the. American, 
war, and his {peeches on the king’s illnefs ; and very little pains. 


. feem to have taken to form a.true eftimate of his worth. 


We may judge, in fome degree, of a man’s political princi- 
ples by his affociates : and when we reflect on the information 
which Mr. Burke received during, the American war, and con- 
fider that. Thomas Paine was one of his correfpondents to the 
beginning of this war,.the palm of confiftency will not eafily be, 
beftowed on him by any other hands.than thofe of friendthip. 
But we fear that we have tried the patience of our readers top, 
much on thefe uninterefting topics, and haften to conclude with 
our. withes for this work, its editors, and authors — : 


Reguiefcant in pace ! 





4 Third Letter to a Member of the prefent Parliament, on the 
Propofals for Peace-with the Regicide Dire&ory of. France. 
| By the late Right Hon: Edmund Burke. 8vo. 3s. Riving~ 


- tons. 1797- 
W E had fcarcely put out of our hands the re-publication of 
Burke’s letter to the duke of Portland, with the tedious 
sreface of his friendly editors, when, from the fame coinage, 
{tarted forth “more laft words” of this author; and we 
are threatened with a deluge of letters, and the emptying of 
his portfolio. The editors kindly tell us, however, that this 
is not an exact tranfcript from the author’s copy: they have 
themfelves-filled up gaps, either from their own invention, or 
from fcattered paffages in letters, or the cafual hints which felf 
from him in converfation. We agree with them, however, 
that the ftyle will in general declare the author ; we find, 
throughout, the disjeéti membra potte, the fame ranting and 
raving, the fame incoherence, vulgarity, and filthinefs: of 
images, intermixed with noble fentiments and brilliant pafla- 
ges ; and we are happy to fay with them that ‘he is not to be 
imitated ;” for, affluredly, when the voice of party is no longer 
heard, when his fame muft reft upon the folid merits of his 
thoughts, compofition, and ftyle, few will be found, we will 
hot fay to imitate, but even to give him a perufal. 
The dire€tory and the French nation, the negotiation and 
lord Malmefbury, the profperity of our country, and fome fi- 


waiicial tables, are the great features of this work. The French 
: are 
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dre-treated with the-ufual epithets. They area gang of fe 
Jons ‘and murderers; a proud; capricious, infulting, and im-" 
placable foe; the fcum of the earth; mountebanks ; regicide 
pettifoggers ; the grim Moloch of regicide ; univerfal robbers 5 
junto of affaffins ; parricides of their own coutitry ; the com-~ 
mon enemy of all nations ; the ark of clean birds (ironically); 
the républic of barbarifm ; the cannibal republic; robbers 5 
the: enemies of ail arts, all fciences, al] civilifation, and all 
commerce ; the enemies of the independence of all nations; 4 
wicked and rancorous foe ; the wafh and off-fcouring of every, 
thing that is low and barbarous in the world; the family of 
thieves ; the dirtieft, loweft, moft frzudulent, and moft knavifh 
of chicaners; the moft atrocious monfters that have ever dif- 
graced and plagued mankind ; projectors of deception ; wicked~ 
eft, and moft foolith of men; the conititutions-mongers of 
1789, &c. &c. We leave our readers to appropriate the epi- 
thets to the directory, and the different parts of the nation 7 
but, not to dwell upon the immorality of this ftyle of writing, 
furely there is not a man, having the lcaft pretenfion to the 
character of a gentleman and a {cholar, who does not reprobate 
fuch a low fpecies of abufe. | 
‘The negotiation and lord Malmefbury are afterwards fati- 
rifed. The author £ has travelled through the negotiation ; and 
a fad founderous road it is.” Poor lord Malmefbury is repre- 
fented to have been driven out with his ‘ embafly of fhreds and 
patches, with ail its mumpiag cant ;’ and as the king’s decla~ 
ration, and Mr. Pitr’s fpeech, defcribe truly the imperious arro- 
gance of the enemy, they ‘defcribe with equal force and equal 
truch'the contemptible figure of an abject embafly to that int- 

erious power.’ Lord Malmefbury is the § pacific bearer of 
lo da oduy-diase ?? finds it a matter of courfe, that ‘ grofs in- 
{ult fhould be offered to our embaflador, and that he fhould 
tamely fubmit to it ;’ was the bearer of * his {crap of equiva- 
lents to Paris ;’ violates ail the principles of treaty, and weak- 
ly, rathly, and unguardedly expofes, without any counter- 
propofition, the whole of his project ; and though an excule 
is given for the embaffly, it is not one of which the embaflador 
can avail himfeif. ‘Whe only excufe to be made for all our 
mendicant diplomacy is the fame as in the cafe of all other 
miendicancy, namely, that it has been founded on abfolute 
neceflity.’ 

The king’s declaration is treated with as little ceremony. 
It is allowed to be fine writing by our author : but who wants, 
fayshe, all the parade of deciamation in it? Is it for the Turk, 
th: Pruffian, the tetrarch of Sardinia, for Holland, for Genoa, 
foy the grand duke of Tufcany, for his holinefs, for the Cif- 
padane or Tranfpadane republics, for Ruffia, 6r for America? 


And 


’ 
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And as each power paffes in review, we are treated with fome 
effufions on their refpective merits and demerits. His holinefs 
is accommodated with a peculiar panegyric ; and as none of 
thefe powers could, be farisfied- with the negotiation, or decla- 
ration, the authorfums up his opinion of them in thefe words—~ 


* Phe :faé& isy that neither this declaration}! nor the negotiation 


which is it’s fubjeéty could ferve any one good purpofe, foreign or 


domeftick ; it could conduce to no end either with regard to allies or 
neutrals, . It tends neither'to, bring back the mifled ;- nor to give 


courage to the fearful; nor to animate and confirm thofe, who are 
hearty and zealous in the caufe.’ Pp. 56. 


The bafis of compenfazion, about which fo much has, been 
faid, is treated with great contempt, and not without reafon ; 
fome ridicule is thrown on the attempt to put our trivial con- 
quefts in the Eaft Indies on a par with the important acquifitions 
of the French’'at home. But indeed nothing can pleafe our au- 
thor, except Mr. Pitt’s fine writing : and the moft determined 
enemy of the miniftes could not lafh his condu& with refpec. 
either to the negotiation, or to the management of the war, 
with greater acrimony. The minifter is direétly praifed ; but 
every one of his actions is condemned. The following remark 
is a ftriking inftance of the writer’s fentiments — 


‘ I believe that any perfon who was of age to take a part in 
publick affairs forty years ago (if the intermediate {pace of time 
were expunged from his memory) would hardly credit his fenfes, 
when he fhould hear from the :higheft authority, that an army of 
two hundred thoufand men was kept up in this ifland, and that 
in the neighbouring ifland there were at leaft fourfcore thoufand 
more. But when he had recovered from his furprife on being 
told of this army, which has not it’s parallel, what miaft be his 
aftonifhment to be*told again, that this mighty force was kept 
up for the mere purpofe of an inert and paflive defence, and 
that, in it’s far greater part, it was difabled by its conftitution 
and very effence, from defending us agaigft an enemy by any one 
preventive ftroke, or any one operation of active hoftility ? What 
muft his reflexion: be, on learning further, that a fleet of five hun- 
dred men of war, the beft appointed, and 1 the full as.ably com- 
manded as this country ever had upon the fea, was for the greater 
part employed in carrying on the fame fyftem of unenterprifing de- 
fence? What muft be the fentiments and feelings of one, who re- 
members the former energy of England, when he is given to under- 
ftand, that thefe two iflands, with their extenfive, and every where 
vulnerable coaft, fhould be confidered as a garrifoned fea-town ; 
what would fuch a man, what woujd any man think, if the garri- 
fon of fo itrange a fortrefs fhould be fuch, and fo feebly command- 
ed, as never tu make a fally ;*and that, contrary t0 all which has 


bitherte 


~~ 
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hitherto been feen in war, an infivitely inferiour army, with the 
fiattered relicks of.an almoft annihilated navy, ill found, and ill 
fhanned, may with fafety befiege this fuperiour garrifon, and with- 
out hazarding the life of a man, ruin the place, merely by the me~ 
naces and falie appearances of an attack?’ P. 114. 


The laft part of the pamphlet is weaker than the preceding 


ones, and is probably in great meafure patched up by the 
partnerfhip. The profperity of the nation is proved from 
the refort to play-houfes, the gaiety and diffipation of the 
higher claffes, inclofure bills, increafe of dealers, and the rife 
in the revenue on various articles. On the laft point he is 
ery. fuperficial. - Sober calculation was not his forte. ‘Thus 
no judgment can be formed on the infpeétion of tables 
for different years, if there has been in that time a confider- 
able alteration in the value of money. From the quantity im- 
ported, which is given under the article of Wine, we fee at 
ence the increafe or decreafe in that article of commerce. 
Thus the importation in 1796 is found to be 8879 tons lefs 
than the average of the feven preceding years. In the article 
of fweets, fugar, filk, furs, groceries, &c. the duty paid may be 
preater in the laft year, and yet the quantity of the commo- 
ity imported Sas Ne lefs than in any of the preceding years. 
We need not add here how little thefe tables are to be de- 
pended ‘upon. There is a curious circumftance attending 
one of them, the account of the revenue from the poft-office : 
the letter-book for the year 1790—1791 is not to bé found : 
fo fays"the note. We do not vouch for the truth of it: but as 
it is either a fevere libel on the poft-office, or contains a chatge 
of great mifcondue, it is right that the matter fhould be in- 
veftigated. Without thefe tables, and the trifling inquiries into 
cuftom-houfe books, or the manners of the.people of London, 
we can fee fufficient grounds for our opinion, that this coun- 
is ftill capable of great exertions: there is room for in- 
duftry ; and when the fhackles to it are. removed by raifing the 
fupplies for the ftate from the proper objeéts of taxation, the 
wers of man may {till be exerted to refcue us from our 
difficuities—We have been thus long in our review, more to 
fatisfy the curiofity ‘of our readers, than from our eftimation 
of the pamphlet: and as we have already fhown Mr. Burke’s 
tafte in collecting metaphors, we fhall produce no more fpe- 
cimens from this work, nor tranfcribe a variety of barbarous 
‘words with which his compofition is interlarded. The edi- 
tors are refolyed that we fhall have farther opportunities of 
semarking the fingular tafte of our author; and as the con- 
tents of the cheft muft be difcharged, the fooner it is done, the 


better. They will be fooner forgotten. | 
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Memoirs of the Right ‘Hon. Edmund Burke; or, an impartial 
Review of bis private Life, bis public Condud, bis Speeches 
_ in Parliament, and the different Produ@ions of his Pen, whe- 
ther Political or Literary. Inter/perfed with a variety of cu- 
vious Anecdotes, and Extraés from his fecret Corre/pondence 
with fome of the moft diftinguifbed Chara@ers in Europe. By 
Charles M‘Cormick, LL. B. sto. 18s. Boards. Soldat 
No. 168, Piccadilly. 1797. oh pepe 


AN injunction from chancery is faid to have been obtained 
againft the publication of this work; on which account 
the author fells it himfelf, and will probably difpofe of a much 
greater number of copies, than if it had been produced in the 
ordinary way of publication. There feems to be nothing to 
entitle the work to this pre-eminence. It is a mere review of 
the chara€ter of Mr. Burke, colleéted from his writings and 
{peeches, which were open to all the world. We fee no very 
curious anecdotes, as ftated in the title-page, nor any extracts 
of confequence from the fecret correfpondence. of the orators 
To impartiality the author may certainly lay claim. He 
praifes his hero, where he can find occafion for anegyric 5 
he cenfures him, when, in the latter part of his life, he gave 
up the principles which firft brought him into notice, and let 
loofe the wildnefs of an untamed imagination upon every 
man whofe fentiments, on the new order of things eftablifhed — 
in Europe, did not entirely coincide with his own. But if 
our author is impartial, he is very tedious. We.wade through 
the politics of this reign with no {mall degree of ennui: and 
if we are occafionally enlivened by brilliant paflages,. which 
fhow what our orator was in his beft days, we fink again into 
tedious remarks on events of little confequence, and. details 
which are now almoft, and really deferve to be, forgotten. 
This is the age for book-making ; and Mr. Burke will na- 
turally fupply materials in abundance for a very large clafs of 
indolent readefs. We thall fee him, to ufe his own language, 
hafhed and ftewed, and broiled and baked, fricafleed for the 
delicate, and deviled for the hotter palates ; a fop in the pan 
for newfpaper editors, and a bonne bouche for lords in parliae 
ment : and even the fcullion wenches wiil not lofe their fhare ; 
for the drippings and difh-wafhings will be retailed out to the 
hawkers and pedlars in Grub-ftreet. In faét, he has been 
through life, and will for fome time longer be, made of 
much greater jmportance than he could claim from the 
powers with oli ba was endowed. With a brilliant imar 


gination, and a fair education, he came to town as an ad- 
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venturer; was for fome time a writer, then-a politician 5 ate 
tached himfelf to a party, and was amply rewarded by the 
heads of that party; fell into the utmoft contempt with the 
tuling fide, and could {carcely gain a hearing in the houfe of 
commons; was taken up by that fide on writing a moft vio- 
Jent philippic in fayour of their meafures; and raved, from the 
‘ moment of the French revolution to his death, as he was in 
duty bound to_ do for a penfion of between three and four 
thoufand pounds a year. Throughout life he was diftinguith- 
ed bythe exubetance of his imagination, and the excefs of hig 
vanity. ‘The former he could not curb; and his fpeeches on 
the king’s illnefs and Haftings’s trial, and his writings on the 
French revolution, by which he has-fo difgraced himfelf, may 
be attributed, perhaps, rather to this caufe, than to any ma- 
lignity of difpofition. ‘The houfe of commons was his theas 
tre ; and he was there rather the actor of a part, than a deep 

olitician; he looked for applaufe for the brilliancy of his 
Sit, and was confounded with mortification, when at one time 
his rifing to fpeak was a fignal for clearing the houfe, 

If we could agree with the author of the work before us, 
that Mr. Burke wrote the lectures attributed to and fpoken 
by fir Jofhua Reynolds, his fame as a fcholar and a man of 
genius would reft upon a folid foundation. But we fee no 

ood grounds for this opinion; and it is hardly probable that 

r Jothua would read from a copy in Mr. Burke’s writing, 
which was fo filled with corrections that he could not ga 
through it without difficulty. We will, however, fufpend our 
jodgment till Mr. Malone ihall eftablith or confute this affer- 
tion. 

As Mr, Burke's life will certainly come before us in another 
fhape, we fhall not now follow this author in his account of the 
principal events of it, It will be fufficient to give notice to 
our readers, that they muit not look for much novelty in the 
prefent work ; for the facts are all known to men in the leaft 
acquainted with public life’; nor for much acumen of cri- 
ticifm, as the fpecimens from fpeeches and writings are brought 
forward in an hiflorical order, to point out the failures in 
principle, rather than to eftablifh the place which our orator 
may aifume to himfelf in the temple of Fame. Of the gene- 
ral economy of this reign, the author is, however, well in- 
formed : and the movements of the mney cabinet will afford, ta 
thofe readers who have not paid much attention to this fub- 
ject, confiderable food for reflection and inftruction. 9.” 


Confidera- 
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Confiderations oy the Univerfality and Uniformity of the Theo- 
cracy. “By a Layman of the Church of England. 8vo. 45. 
' Boards. Johnfon. 1796... | 

ry HE avowed defign of the author of this publication 
would ungueftionably entitle him to favour, though lefs 
ability were apparent in the execution, than his treatife really 
difplays. The compofition has little fymmetry to boaft of ; 
but we fometimes meet with originality of remark, accom- 
pene with confiderable fhrewdnefs. The author declares 
 himfelf fully apprifed of bis own. in/ufficiency to accomplifh his 
undertaking: but though in this point we concur, as to the 
grand obje& of his book, it is.not without fome exceptions. 

Of thefe one is fubjoined — — ad 
“> © Befoge 'I contraft thefe affertions of the abfolute filence of 
Chrift and his apoftles, upon the fubjeét of the atonement,, with 
extracts from the epifties and gofpel, I fhall take leave to afk Dr. 
Prieftly,- If Chrift’s futferings and death were not.to’ atone for 
others, why weré they inflicted ? If it be a degradation of the wif- 
dom and juftice of God, to punith.an innocent man for the offen- 
ces of others;. is it not more-fo to punif him for no good purpofe 
whatever? If, as. he fays, “ Chrift, in obedience to the will of 
God, calmly gave up his life, in circumftances of public ignomi- 
ny and torture,” what notion muft we have of God,.willingythe 
moft inndcégt man that ‘ever lived, to do fo for noend or purpofe?’ 


#. 136, 


‘ Let then Dr. Prieftly, and the other objectors to the doétrine 
of the fatisfaction or atonement, account upen other principles for 
fhé good, and wife, and juft God, willing Chrift to give up his life 
under circumfiances of public ignominy and torture, before they 
deny that it was to atone for the tran{greflions of others, and in 
confequence of his:own voluntary offering. But let us now hear 
what Chrift and his apoftles fay of the occafion of his death and 





fufferings, 
St. John, 

‘hap. x. -Chrift fays, “I lay down my life for the theep, 
ver. 16. therefore doth ny father love me, becaule I lay 
Chap. xii. down my life. I came not to judge the world but 
ver. 47. to fave the world.” 

-. A&s, . 


Chap. xiii. “Be it known ynto you, therefore, men and bre« 

ver. 38, 39. thren, that through this man (Chrift) is preached 
unto you the forgivenefs of fins; and by him all 
that believe are juftified from all things, from 
which ye could not be juftified by the law. of 
Piofes.”’ 

: Z 2 Romans, 


‘~~ 
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° Romans, ’ 
Chap. iii. “ For all have finned, and come fhort of the glory 
ver, 23, 24,25, of God ; being juftified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Jefus Chrift: whom God 
hath fet forth to be a propitiation through faith in 

his blood.” 


i y «« For when we were yet without ftrength, in due 
ver, 6, 8, 9. time Chrift died for the ungodly, God commendeth 
his love towards us, in that while we were yet fin- 
ners Chrift died for us. Much more then, bein 
now juftified by his blood, we fhall be faved fron 
wrath to come.” 
1 Corinthians, 
Chap. xv. For I delivered unto you ‘firft of all that which 
ver. 3. I alfo received, how that Chrift died for our fins 
. according to the fcriptures.” 
2 Corinthians, ? . 
Chap. v. We thus judge, that if one died for all, then 
ver, 14, 1§. were all dead: and that he (Chrift) died for all, 
that they which live fhould not henceforth live 
iinto themfelves, but unto him which died for 
_ them.” 
Galatians, 
Chap. ii. I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
Wer. 20, 21. loved me, and gave himfelf for me. If righte- 
oufnefs come by ‘the law, then Chrift is dead in 
vain,” ; 
Ephefians, ' 
Chap. ii. Ye who fometimes were far off are made nigh 
¥.13,14,15, 16, hed the blood of Chrift. For he.is our peace, 
having abolifhed in his flefh the enmity, that he 
might reconcile both (Jews and Gentiles) unto 
‘a God in one body by the crofs, having flain ’ 
enmity thereby.” 
t Timothy, 
Chap.i. “ This is a faithful faying, and worthy of all ac- 
Ver. 15.  ceptation, that Chrift Jefus came into the world to 
fave finners.” 


Chap. ii. For there is one God, and one mediator be-~ 
ver. 5, 6. tween God and man, the man Chrift Jefus ; who 
gave himfelf a ranfom for all.” 
t Peter's Epiftle, 
Chap, i. “ Forafmuch as ye know that ye were not redeem. 
yer, 18, 19. ed with corruptible things, as filver and gold, but 
with the precious blood of Chrift, as Bp a lamb 
without blemifh and without fpot.” Chap. 
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Chap. ii.  Becaufe Chrift alfo fuffered for us, who his own 


Ver. 21, 24. felf bare our fins in his own body on the tree, by 
whofe ftripes ye were healed.” P. 137. 


The Wanderer: or, a Coilettion of Anecdotes and Incidents, 
with Reflections, Political and Religious, during two Excur- 
JSions, in 179% and 1793, in France, Germany, and Italy. 
By Fofhua Lucock Wilkinfon, of Gray’ s=Inn. 2 Vols. 12m. 
9s. Boards. Jordan. 


¢ THE tour, related in thefe {mall volurnes,’ (fays the author, 

addrefling the public) ‘ was performed in 1791 and 1793, 
on foot. A few books, two fhirts, and a thin cotton jacket, 
formed all my equipage: a flender ftick was my only defence: and 
a {mall knapfack contained all my wealth. I went upon the con 
tinent with every difadvantage : fhort-fighted, ignorant of the lan- 
guage, without a pafleport, with very little money, and, unfortu« 
nately, of military ftature. My companion, for fome time, alles 
viated the diftrefs of my fituation; but when he returned to Eng- 
land, I was obliged to ftruggle with French jealoufy, and German 
recruiters. The journey, however, which I marked out before I 
left England, I religioufly performed: and as exefcife and tlie cli- 
mate improved my health, and correéted my conftitution of an 
afthmatic affection, I returned home with increafed bodily vigour: 
_.© In the fummer of 1793, I projected the renewal of this unpar- 
alleled pleafure; and having found a companion who was willing 
to partake of the hard fare of a pedeftrian, we haftened to vifit the 
armies of the allies, and examine, with our own eyes, who were 
the friends of humanity and focial order. During both excurfions 
I kept a {mall journal ; but not then having the moft diftant idea of 
introducing ‘the incidents of the journey, or my obfervations to the 
public notice; T did not make the minute remarks of a publifhing 
traveller, The pleafures of a pedeftrian ramble were ever predo- 
minant in my mind ; and, during the many happy hours I fpent in 
the fociety of a friend, as our converfations were, alternately, di- 
rected to the fingular fortunes and viciffitudes of my friend's life, 
and the various incidents of a pedeftrian tour, I was urged to the 
arrangement of the anecdotes which fill the pages of the Wan- 
derer.’ Vol. i. P. v. 


This fufficiently defcribes the plan of the work. We do 
not, however, think the materials which compofe it fufficient- 
ly interefting for publication. We fhall therefore forbear to 
notice them, farther than to lay before our readers the follow- 
-ing {pecimen of the author’s {tyle and manner — 


* At the. city. of Strafbourg, I had the fortune to witriefs the 
Z 3 eleétion, 
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cléétion of a national reprefentative; and becaufe f was an Bags 
jifhman, I was placed’ in the honourable poft of the ‘head of the 
table, Their. hearts overflowed with joy and liberty ; they reat 
eagerly, or liftened with attention to ‘the fair propofals of the can- 
didates ; and after the flender allowance of a choppin a man; the 
elé&tors réeturmed to the hall, whereéthe votes were given, OF weit. 
to the different parts of the town, to read the law, which is pofted 
up for the inftru€tion of the meaneft citizén. . The iobriety of 
candué, their temperate reafons for electing, or rejecting fuch and 
fuch candi dates, the general avidity to learn the modern regulations 
and laws, decreed by the national aflembly, and fainétioned by the, 
ing, made me form fome edmparifons, much againft the ptorbics 
ty and-reafon of my own countrymen: 

« In the clofe of the evening, I walked in the fquates, and tiport 
the ramparts ; every part was full of the foldiery, inftructing the 
bourgeois in the ufe of artillery, mufquets, and fabres. - The oné 
inftruéted with pleafure, and the other learnt with doeility: There 
were fome hundred varied groups, who all appeared equally appys 
But ar apparent contradiction was vifible in all this intercourfe of 
mutual benefits ; the cannon and mortars were pointed to the towns 
and the foldiers lived in barracks. In the city of Milan, wheré 
the imperial: foldiers live in the caftle, and are kept diftin@ from 
the inhabitants, they contract oppofite habits, and aré more ready 
to fupport the abfolute will, and eapricious commands of thei? 
rhafter ; but here as they affociate daily with the men of the town, 
they preferve, and are matured im, the fame feitiments, and their 
interefts are infeparable from the people. 

« One objeétion is generally made to liberty, that it is always 
accompanied with bloodfied; but to thofe. blind flaves, who fo 

fondly cherith their golden chains, we may anf{wer, that the firf¥ 


eftablifiment of a monarchical or ariftocratical government, is 


equally founded in partial oppreffion, and cemented: by blood. 
The’ one oppreffes the multitude; the other deftroys the privileges 
and exemptions of the few. But as in periods of ‘popular revolu- 
tions, the friends of mankind invariably meet with great oppofi ition 
from the interefts and paflions of former courtiers, and as this col- 
lifion generally irritates the enthufiafm, and roufes the fpirit of the 
multitude, much bload is too often fied before the pubBe mind re- 
turns to calmnefs and peace. The friends of the former tyranny 


are joined by the armies of fome neighbouring defpots ; and the’ 


‘exceffés, and revolutionary and harfh means, which the new go-. 


‘vernment is obliged to employ to repel an invading enemy, are bi 


‘them confidered as the infeparable concomitants of change, and 
the bitter fruits of reffiting lawful authority. England alone, who: 
fhould pride itfelf upon the invaluable ftrength of its infular fitua- 


-tion, bas alone been: permitted to eftablifl its independanee, ang 


‘popular liberties, without fuffering under the dilinal ravages of a 


“3 fogeiga. 
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forcign enemy. Switzerland, though divided into many petty 
ftates, whofe aggregate population did not then exceed one million 
of fouls, arid whofe remote example could not feduce the people 
df the:mighty kingdoms; was.on all fides attacked by the defpots of 
thofe times. The people were excited into a ftate of frenzy ; and 
the energies of liberty fucceeded to repulfe and humble the hau ghty 
invaders of their country. But their vi€tories were eae by 
profufe ftreams2of blood: numerous monuments are ereéted to 
perpetuate the glories of their. anceftors, and animate their fons to 
fimilar, feats.of courage, if any power dares to attack their liberty. 
Dne field,; near Baile, is ftill. called the field of blood: the wine 
which iptings from it, though. four to the tafte, is dearer to the 
Swifs,. than the beft produce of Champaigne, or Burgundy; and 
at Morat is pioufly preferved, by the cantons of Berne and Frie 
bourg, an immenfe: heap .of bones, which once belonged to the 
routed army of the duke of Burgundy, 

nas ‘Liberty, which» blanched: the tyrant’s cheek, cannot create 
hew. vices: of its own. The exceffes, which eyery feeling mind 
miuft lawent, and which have unhappily ftained ‘ the fnowy man- 


' tle?.,of; freedom, were borroived froni the cruelties, praétifed under 


the regular government of France, or are imputable to the aggrefs 
fion /of! the allies,. whofe numerous armies, on all fides, saflailed the 
frontiers of France. When I. travelled in that fince diftracted 
couttey, the executions were rare; but whenever I was fhocked at 
the recitalhof ithe death of thefe wretched victims, or pitied their 
fate, they palliated their barbarities by the former cruelties, exercifs 
ed-under-the old regime. “At Strafbourg particularly, where I la 
mented the burning of three ariftocrat gentrals, the qutrageous fury 
of the-mob had infinuated-itfelf into the bofoms-of «the little bows ; 
and one juftified this atrocious proceeding by the vague charge, 
that they were not friends of liberty ; and a woman, who in every 
thing elfe difplayed a benevolence of difpofition, alledged for an 
excufe, that,one of thefe-vidtims of popular rape was not a French- 


“ban. Hundreds, they all faid, died -by the rack ; bat here oe 


avly were executed by the fovereign people. I was fhocked : 
their cruelties, and more fo at their juftifications; but the rigid be 
triots had. preferved the memory of this wicked outrage, by. hange 
ing up a miferably-daubed picture of it in their houfes, ; 

-* ‘To this town we-had defired our friends to direct their letters ; : 
and finding that my companion, from whom I had fep arated, had 

affed this town before the letters had arrived, aid knowing that 
hé ‘muft be diftreffed for want of money, I inguired of the 
civil confené dela porte de Hésitgl, how 1 could procure any 


Adformation of him. He was, indeed, polite, before he knew my: 


country ; but when he,faw by my paffeport, which [ prefeated to 
him, that I was an Englifhman, he redopbled his attention, At 


eight e’clock, he faid, he fhould fhut up his gate, and. then he 
z 4 would 
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would call.upon me at the inn, and go.with me to the hotel de 
ville, . He was punétual ta his appointment; and to my expreffions 
of gratitude, he returned, that as he knew all the Englifh were at- 
tached to liberty, and the caufe of the nation, he could not do 


enough to ferve them. As we thence walked to the grande place» 


he {poke with the warmeft enthufiafm, of the happy profpects of 
his country, the amelioration of the condition of mankind, and of 
the divine decree, which prohibited wars of offence. I contrafted 
the different appearance difplayed in a town in England, on the 
election of a member of parliament, with that happy, gay, fober 
countenance, which the eleétors that day aflumed in the city of 
Strafbourg. His heart was enraptured, when I acknowledged the 
fuperiority of his countrymen in this particular; and with his hands 
uplifted, and his head ftretched out to heaven, he hoped, that 
France would, in imitating its liberties, refine upon our bad cuf- 
toms. JI afterwards invited him to take fome wine with me; but 
it was not wine, or any thing elfe he could get, that made him at- 
tentive to an Englifhman. He wifhed the two nations might form 
an alliance ; and he was fure they loved one another dearly. Not 
wifhing to contradict his fond belief, I did not infinuate a word ‘of 
the prejudices of the vaft majority of my countrymen, 

¢ I invariably obferved the fame favourable fentiments towards 
the Englifh nation,in the north, eaftern, and fouthern provinces of 
France; and they all lamented that England fhould have fo long, 
exclufively, enjoyed the bleflings of liberty.’ Vol. ii. pe. 87, 


-_.. a 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


ren as. 


Sketch of Financial and Commercial Affairs in the Autumn of 1797. 
In which, among other Things, the Mode of condudting the Loyal= 
ty Loan is fully confidered ; and Means of Redrefs to the Subferib» 
ers to that Loan Juggefed, without Prejudice to the State, Sum 
2s. 6d. Wright. 1797. 








| 


HIS work confifts of two parts, the Sketch and the Appen« 

dix, each of nearly an equal length. The latter contains fe- 
veral articles; the firft, a plan to relieve the Eaft India company in 
the years 1772—3; the fecond, a letter to lord John Cavendith, 
in the year 1783, on the American trade (neither article very 
interefting at prefent) ; and the third, the plan of a war fund, writ- 
ten in 1796, which is explained in another article; and both con- 
tain a proper {prinkling of the terms, bonus, floating medium of 
circulgticn. circulating medium, and the like, which are a certain 


cure for ali financial difficulties. The work is attributed to a bank. 
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er; and it fmells of the fhop. We imagine that he has a great 
‘quantity of the loyalty loan by him, which he withes to difpofe 
of: but we very much doubt his progrefs, even by the circus 
lating medium of a pamphlet, We may judge of the author’s €x- 
tenfive views and knowledge from one of his plans, which is te 
buy up all the gold.coin in France, by a premium to be paid at 
Hamburgh: for this purpofe, we only have occafion to— 

* offer, by means of agents at places of exchange on the fron- 
tiers of France, high prices for louisd’ors, and increafe thofe prices 
in proportion as the fcarcity fhould heighten their value i in that 
country, or induce the people to hoard them up. | 

* Thofe louisd’ors to be fent, for inftance, to Hamburg, as faft 
as they fhould arrive, and ‘paid for by bills of exchange on that 
place, where the effective coin would arrive in time'to pay thofe 
bills, Thus, by credit only, we might deprive France of a great 
part of her gold; and though we fhould be great lofers by the 
operation, it would neverthelefs prove the practicability of drawing 
gold, at any time, and from every country, to any one given place, 
by means of a premium fufficiently ¢ great to tempt the poffeffors to 


part with it, as with any article of trade, when the offers exceed in 
their opinion the real value.’ Pp. 45. 


Ob/fervations on the Eftablifiment of the Bank of England, and om 
the Paper Circulation of the Country. By Sir Francis Baring, 
Bart, 8vo. 1s, 6d. Debrett. 1797. 


When merchants of eminence commit themfelves to our cen- 
fure, we are always willing to make great allowance for the 
mode in which they deliver their ideas to the public: but, at the 
fame time, we think it our indifpenfable duty to examine atten- 
tively thofe f{peculatigms which feem to have in view only the ad- 


‘vantage of the mercantile fy{tem, not.the general good of their 
country. The beft men may be mifled by the prejudices of their 


education and employment; and trade, after all the encomiums be- 


ftowed upon it, has a natural tendency to narrow the mind. From 


a trader, therefore, we may expect a great deal of truth, but not 


the whole truth: not that he would not deliver the res truth; 


but, from his fituation in life, he is incapable, very frequently, of 
embracing it. ‘There are many excellent obferyations in the work 


before us; and, among other points, we muft obferve, that the 


author can call things by their proper names, This freedom re- 
moves much circumlocution and error, Thus, {peaking of what 
the vulgar call the ftoppage of the bank, he terms it properly a 
bankruptcy; but, fays he — 

% if it thall be found that government has been the real caufe of 
their bankruptcy, however culpable the directors may appearin the 
eyes of their conftituents, yet the company are neither criminal nor 
culpable; and in fuch a cafe it. would be the heighth af injuftice 

for 
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for the public to deprive them of their charter,+-prowided the pros 
prietors of bank fiock do not, bys approving of the conduc of 
their dire&tors, make it their own.’ Ps 37. : 

‘Now this reafoning is not fatisfactory. We wilf fatepite (whith 
no on probably doubts), that government was the feal'caufe of the 
bankruptcy; that is no exctife-for the diréétots. “They had a duty 
to fulfil, imdepéndent of ‘government; and if they néclett that duty, 
and defraud their creditors, not: overawed: by power, but acting in 
concert with it, they muft look to ithe confequences, when the 
flrong arm. which now fupports them fhall be: removed. ‘Phere 
will Be no injuftice in a future public taking from them a charter, 
if they kave abufed it ; and the excufe that they — op emake to 
oblige a principal eeeditot, we hold'to be invalidsts © 
We differ again from the! baronet in his opinion, that this coun 
try is.indebted-to the bank of England for :the high degree of . pro» 
4perity which fhe has enjoyed. The bank, without doubt, “hap 
been:wvery, convenient to merchants and trade{men; and fo has 

every banking-houfe : but it is too much to fay ef things not ab 
folutely effential to commerce, that they have been produdtive of 
fuchaimmenfe benefits. Compared with the many caufes'of Eng- 
land’s profperity, banking will hold but an. infignificant place ; and 
it may very well bear a queftion, confidering the means.it affords 
to mere imoney-jobbers, whether the bank has been of fervice or 
diflervice, upon the whole, to the country. But the baronet has 
been led into this miftake' from his firft fetting out. He begins 
‘with a metaphor —* Circulation muft have a centre on which the 
“whole can‘turn, and that centre, as far as relatés'to Great Britain, 
4s the batik of England.’ From this moment, our author, like his 
‘brother merchants, is lof%: the wonderful ¢irculation ‘turns their 
“brains; and we fliould thihk our labour M#®Beftowed in explainin 
to them the nature of cittulatién round a 1 fixed centre in the fe- 
ond, third, and eighth fe@tions of Newton, or round a ‘movable 
‘centre in other parts of his work, or the cirenlation round @ pivot. 
‘The faé is, that; if we will have circulation round’a pivot, the 
*bank or bankers have nothing to do with the pivot. "We may, if 
‘we pleafe, ‘conceive the value of articles of commerce to revolve 
im bags*of gold_at different diftances from this pivot, and on diffe- 
rent branches ; q the bufinefs of the bank fs to take off the bags, and 
to place paper in their ftead ; or, at other times, to'take off the pa 
per and replace the bags. © If the bank were deftroyed, the circu- 
fation would continue : and we may conceive the circulation to be 
greater with the bags of gold than with the paper, provided the 
moving force were increafed. But we are talking to merchants, 
sand will therefore proceed no farther ; and’beg them only to ufe 
the language of plain common fenfe (which no ope can ufe better 
sthan themfelves, if they pleafe), inftead of metaphorical terms whith 


‘they do not undesftaad, . Thus centres and -pivots of circulation, 
) ire 
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Circulatory medium, medium of . circulation, and foth jargon, are 
terms fit only for the vile race of money-jobbers, not for ati hoa 
nourable Englith merchant. 

From this metaphorical and miftaken notion of the bank,. fir 
Francis falls into the moft pernicious error; and he feems. to have 
taken up his pen for the mere purpofe of eftablifhing it. He would 
have bank notes made a legal tender ; though he favs, that he 
would have oppofed any fuch plan, * if the bank had not already 
ftopped payment.’ What! ‘becaufe a man has been ‘guilty of 4 
criminal ation, muft we encourage him to a greater crime? A will 
not pay his debts ; but he fays, here are notes :-~B and C have eom- 
mercial tranfaGtions together » B will not pay C in money, %but gives 
A’s notes, As omg as confidence is placed in A’s notes, it is well: 
but if B contrives-to get a bully to'threfli C, and every other man 
who will not take A’s notes, then B is a rafcal. The affignats of 
France had a fhow of juttice : but a government would! be culpa 
ble indeed, which fhould ufe its power to force the fubject to go to 
one fhop in the town, rather than another, 

Thus we cannot fay much for the reafoning in the work before 
ns: it begins with a metaphor which is falfe; and its coneluffon is 
contrary to reafon and juftice. Yet the author, by revifing his work, 
by ftriking out his metaphor, and confequently a great part of his 
book, might prefent a number of obfervations ufeful to the public. . 


POLITICS any CECONOMICS. 


An Appeal on the Subje& of the Englifh Conftitution. By Fohn Carta 
| wright, Ef. 6d. Johnfon. 1797. 


In the aft {pring, the author prefided at a meeting at Bofton in 
Lincolnthire, in which it was determined that a petition for a re« 
form in the reprefentation fhould. be prefented to the houfe of com- 
mons. Soon after, a counter-meeting, lefs numeroufly attended, 
was held, in which a petition to the fame houfe was agreed upon, 
containing, among other things, thefe words: * your petitioners 
are convinced that a reform of fuch election; extending the right 
of fuffrage, either univerfa!ly or to évery taxed houfeholder, would 
tend direétly and unavoidably to the fubverfion of our prefent con- 
ftitution,” Such an wnqualified fentence naturally excited the indig- 
‘tration of our duthor, who treats it with the contempt which it de- 
ferves. He examines the principal opinions on that much abufed 
word ‘ conftitution ;’ fhows the diftin@tion between it and legal in. 
‘ftitutions ; makes many juft obfervations on the want of difcrimina- 
tion with refpeét to 'thefe, whieh runs through all Blackftone ; points 

out the unconftitutional aéts of Henry the Sixth, William the Third, 
‘and George the Firft, which took away the rights of the people 
with refpect to the periods of eleétion and fuffrage; fhows the di- 
oftiaction betweew political liberty and protection, the one a a 

ce 
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free man, the other a fubjeét; and interfperfes a variety of matter 
telative to the parties of the prefent day, which is in unifon with 
his other writings. On the abftraét queftion, in which our author 
is at iflue with the anti-petitioners; we are decidedly of opinion 
that law, hiftory, and right reafon, are entirely on -his fide: ont 
many other points, the ferment of the public mind would prohibit 
us from giving our decifion, In our republic we admit neither of 
hard names, nor force, nor even irony, to -have any {way upon our 
minds; but if parties will give each other hard names, or utter 

pofitions incapable of proof, we can determine whether the fame 
¢ap.fitsthem all. Upon the word ‘ conftitution, we fay of the 
attorney- -general in Paine’s trial, T. Paine himfelf, and the counters 
petitioners, the fame cap fits them all. The one faid that we have 
had a conftitution from the time of Julians Cafar; the other that 
we.have no conftitution at all; and thefe good gentlemen of Boftony 
that an increafe of the number of fuffrages, without taking away 
any one man’s prefent vote, would overthrow the conftitution, 
It is a pity that thefe difputants will not define; let them agree what 
the conftitution is; before they ufe fuch contradictory propofitions : 
and let them not apply the word sacodinical to the holder of ‘either 
opinion, if it isa word of reproach; for the holders of either opinion 
are jacobins alike in the view of any one who has ftudied the hifto« 
ry of his country, 

There is a great deal of information in this work; but we fear 
that it is not written in fuch temper as will convert the coun- 
ter-petitioners. ‘The writer has the advantage of them, and is fen- 
Tible of it: he does not fpare them; and this makes him run into 
prolixity. Had he confined himfelf ‘to half the number of pages, 
he might have left out a great deal of matter which has a tendency, 
perhaps, to irritate needlefsly ; and, on the matter at iffue between 
him and the connter-petitioners, he might have condenfed the whole 
in fuch a manner that they could not refift its evidence. They will 
now take advantage of {ome warm expreflions on other topics, and, 
inftead of confefling and reétifying the error into which they have 
fallen, will divert themfelves at the ange of the author’s po» 
litics, 


Suggeftions on the Slave Trade, for the Confideration of the Legifla~ 
ture of Great Britain. By Sir. Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, M, D. 
&e. Sc. 8eo. 15.6d. Stockdale. 1797. 


Every attempt to regulate the flave trade is a juftification of that 
abominable traffic. We cannot, therefore, approve any part 
»of the prefent work, which goes.upon the plan of continuing a 
trade difgraceful to this country. In the other part the pro- 
per mode of granting freedom gradually to the flaves in the Weft 
-Indies—there are fome ideas which may be ufeful to the colonial 
— but a Britith legiflature is bound only..to remove ihe 
¢y difgrace 
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difgrace from Englithmen, by abolifhing the trade ; and the abolition 
of flavery may be then left without hazard to the colonial legifla- 
tures. 


AA Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the additional Tax of 
Two Shillings and Sixpence on every Hundred Weight of Sugar? 
with fome Obfervations on the Slave Trade. 8v0, 15, 6d. Eger- 
ton. 1797: 


A Barbadoes man is deeply affected with a paltry tax of four and 
baif per cent. on fugar, but vindicates the bafe and inhuman traffic’ 
in the bodies of men. In defence of it, he appeals to the mode of 
imprefling men into the navy; a practice which is lefs flagitious 
than the flave trade, but which deferves the indignation of | every 
lover of his country, When the Barbadoes man fhall ceafe to be 
an advocate for an accurfed pate, it will be time enough to Te 
lieve him from a trifling pecuniary difficulty. 


Plans for the Defence of Great Britain and Ireland. By Lieut, 
Colonel Dirom, 9c, 8vo. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


The light in which the threatened invafion from our Gallic enes 
mies is viewed by lieut. col. Dirom, will be evident from the fol- 
lowing brief remarks in the Preface— 


¢ ‘The invafion which the French have attempted in Ireland, and 
with which they and their tributary allies threaten alfo England and 
Scotland, has given rife tc many able fuggeftions for the defence of 
the united kingdoms. Ideas, which have thus arifen in the hour 
of danger, ought to be arranged and preferved for both the prefent 
and future ufe, efpecially as, by fubmitting them in this manner to 
the confideration of the public, the expediency of fuch meafures 
may be farther canvafled, and improvements may more readily oc- 
cur by reducing thofe defultory ideas into a regular fyftem‘of de- 
fence, 

¢ It need only farther be premifed, that it may be the policy of 
the French to endeavour, by empty threats of invafion, or even by the 
facrifice of feveral armaments, to fhake our public credit; to oblige 
us to exhauft our refources in preparations for defence ; and to bring 
upon us the miferies of famine, by withdrawing too large a portion 
of our inhabitants from agriculture. Our plans of defence fhould 
therefore be calculated to fhield us from attack, with the leaft pofli- 
ble inconvenience to the people, and with the leait poflible expence 
to the public.’ Pp. v. 


The fubjeéts confidered by this intelligent writer are—the ene. - 
my’s means of attack, and ours of defence ; arrangements for 
adding to our military ftrength by corps of volunteers; forts and 
batteries; floating batteries and gun-boats; intelligence by fignals 
on the coatt ; means of accelerating the movement of troops; driv- 
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ing the coalt, andforming magazines in thesinterior of. the -coitn. 
tsy ; difpoition ofthe ammy, and detence of the country. againft the 
invaders ; the neceffity of a permanent defence for the anited kings 
doms; plan fer a general volunteer militia; fuggettions for the im- 
provement of the ftanding army, and for connecting it with our 
Navy and militia, 

On the Inft of thefe, the colonel teint more like a good officer 
than an enlightened Britifh politician, We can not, however, en- 
ter at any length into this or any other of the fubjects he has treated : 
but it would "be injuftice not to obferve, that the work certainly 
abounds with hiats worthy of thé attention of mifitary mem. 


The Impolicy of Partial Taxation demonfirated ; particularly as it 
refpects the Exemption of the-Hizhlands of Scotland from a great 
Part of the Licence Duty chargeable on the Dif: ‘lation of Corn 
Spirits. 8vo. 1s, Debrett. 1797. 

The purpofe of this pamphlet is to prove that the exemption 
prauted to the Highlands of Scotland is injurious to the revenue, 
and, from its partiality, injurious to the property of other fubjects, 
and’ even pernicious to thofe who are its objects ; and this appears to 
be demonftrated upon fair principles. The Highland diftilleries at 
prefent pay a licence duty of only 61. 10s. for every gallon of the 
content of their ftills, while the Lowland diftilleries are obliged to 
pay 54!. Thofe who with to enter minutely into the fubject may 
confult the pamphlet itfelf, which appears to be the produétion of 
an intelligent diftiller. It gives us, however, pain to read of the pro- 
grefs of diftilleries in thefe kingdoms. They combine more evil 
qualities than war, plague, and famine. They brutalife the minds 
of the lower clafs of people, and leave them no alternative between 


a flavif and a thievith difpofition. 


The Difilleries confidered, in their Conneion with the Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Revenue of Britain; alfoin their Effects upon the 
Health, Tranquillity, and Morals of the People, 8vo. 1s. Mur- 
ray and Highley. 19797¢ 
The author of this traét begins with an affertion, which we fhould 

be very forry to admit as true; importing, that, ¢in the prefent ftate 

of fociet ty in Britain, fpirits are become one of the neceflaries ' of 
life, and muft be fomehow provided.’ 

The caufe of this is not, however, traced with acutenefs or ac- 
curacy of inveftigation. We have nsuch more. declamation than 


folid arzument. 

* In early ages, men’s minds were uncultivated, and their wants 
were few ; but an increafe of knowledge multiplied thei? defires, 
and the means of gratifying them; and the habits of gratification 
foon claffed thefe objects of pleafure amoneft the neceflaries of, life. 
This has fuperinduced an univerfal change, upon the facef fociety, 
@ur defires have increafed with our knowledge ; our kKuowledge has 


perfected 
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arg the arts ; the arts have introduced:riches ; and our riches 
‘have furnithed ‘that’ trail of luxuries which fo much charafterize — 
the prefent age. It is aceneding!y to be obferved, that, even in thofe 
tanks of life wherein men formerly fought merely to live, they now 
look not only for the neceffaries, but to the conveniences, and even 
beyond thefe, to the luxuries of life. And though it may poflibly 
be deemed true, that the higher ranks of {ociety, leaving the fim- 
plicity of their fathers, have refiged even upon hixury itfelf, vet it is 
equally obvious that the inferior orders have greatly advanced theres 
in; fo that what fome years ago was reckoned fuperfluous,. is at 
this time efteemed neceffary ; -and what was formerly not fo much 
as known, is ‘now ardently purfued. In this manner, the ufe of 
ftrong liquors of every kind has become prevalent; and no rank is 
exempted from the defire of this indulgence.’ p, 4. 


In the midft of this author's zeal for the diftilleries, he overlooks 
the baneful effects which the deftructive poifon, thus produced, has 
upon fociety. Indeed no argument, however ftrongly it might be 
urged on this fide of the queftion, could probably have much weight 
with a writer who feems to have fet out with the full determination 
of defending his pofitions with zeal and pertinacity. From the view, 
however, which is here taken of the agricultural, commercial, and 
financial advantages arifing from this branch of trade being enceu- 
raged, we are relu¢tantly induced to make fuch a conclufion. But ° 
though the writer has colleéted together an abundance of arguments 
pn each of thefe topics, and frequently wielded them with confi- 
derable dexterity, we are by no means convinced that it would be 
a preater national benefit to convert our grain into a ‘deleterious 
fpirit, than confume it in the way of wholefome food. We are 
not by any means difpofed to barter the health, the virtue, and the 
happinefs, of the people, for the production of a pernicious liquor, 

That tonfiderable advantages may be derived from the encou- 
ragement of diftillation, we fhall not attempt to deny. We know, 
that, in a commercial. as well as financial point of view, the in- 
creafe of diftilleries muft be looked upon as beneficial. But what 
are advantages of this kind, when compared with the: pernicious 
effects that mult be produced by fuch a meafure upon fociety ? 

The author's reafoning is, however, of a very different caft; and 
the following is not a bad fample of it— — 


¢ The three great purpofes for which liquors are ufed by menare, 
for quenching thirft, for nourifhment, and as-ftimulating cordials ; 
aid the coriftituent parts of all of them, fitted for thefe purpofes, 
are, water, mucilage, fugar, vegetable acid, {pirit, effential oil, and 
‘fometimes a bitter. A compofition of two or more of thefe, with 
flight variation, confitutes all the varieties of drink which are made 

ufe of by mankind. ‘ 
* At what particular time,the farinaceous parts of grain were fub- 
mitted 
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_ mitted to ‘a fimilar procefs, and converted by fermentation into 
a drink for man, cannot now, I believe, be eafily afcertained ;. but 
beer, or fuch liquors, produced from grain, fermented, were knownte 
the Egyptians at a very early period, as well as to the Gauls, whom 
the Romans found ufing them. It was rather later, indeed, before 
man acquired the knowledge of extraéting {pirits from any material 
by a procefs of diftillation. The Egyptiams and ancient Greeks, 
fome have thought, were entirely ignorant of it; but whoever 
made this important difcovery, it was a difcovery highly valuable to 
fociety ; for fpirits confift of the moft generous cordial ingredient 
contained in any kind of drink yet known to man ; and, when di- 
luted with water, are free from the pernicious qualities of moft other 


beverages,’ P. 4le : 
This is not all:_for we are afterwards gravely informed that the 
author has . 


‘ been frequently amufed with hearing fome perfons ftrongly 
recommend porter and ale as a drink peculiarly fit for the labouring 
people, in preferencé to fpirits, on account of fome fuppofed nu- 
tritive quality, of which, they fay, thefe liquors are pofleffed. . It is 
in this manner opinions are often formed, upon mere conjecture. I 
am fure there is no medical perfon, accuftomed to analife the qua 
lities of liquors, or other fubjeéts, but will tell you, that the only 
valuable part in ale and porter is the portion of fpirit it contains ; 
for the bitter, and the trifling quantity of fugar and mucilage, con- 
tribute nothing to that purpofe.’ pP. 46, 


In this way the author argues upon every topic that comes be- 
fore him ; .and ultimately concludes, in oppofition, we believe, to 
every thing that has been advanced' upon the fubjeét, that fpirits 
are neceflary, that diftilleries are innocent. manufa¢tories, and that - 
their fuppreffion would be a public misfortune. 


An Abftra& of fome important Parts of a Bill, now depending in 
Parliament, intituled, * A Bill for the better Support and Main= 
tenance of the Poor ;? with fome pradical Obfervations on the Efe 

feds that will probably be experienced in many Parifhes, particu 

larly thofe that are large and populous, if the faid Bill is paffed 
 anto a Law. Prepared by a Committee of the Foint Vefiry of the 

United Parifhes of St. Giles in the Fields and St. George Blooms- 

bury ; and printed by Order of the faid Vefry. Sve, 1s. No 

Bookfeller’s Name. 1797. | 

A very valuable comment on Mr, Pitt’s poor-bill. In the in- 
troduction, is given an account of the government of the two pae 
rifhes, in refpeét to the poor; which is followed by an abftraét of 
the bill, and the obfervations of the committee on each article. 

The Appendix contains fome ufeful information.on the county rates, 

and the propriety of bringing the parifhes more on a level, Nothing 

can 
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cati-bé-mofé Obvious than the juft tight to claifm an incteafed rate 
ffom a parifly) ——— fiches+ at prefent; the réntals of St. 
Maty-la- Bonne béat,'te thofe:of St. Mary slesStrand, the proportion 
of 460 to fever ;° the rate of the latter, to that of the former, is in 
the’ proportion’ of fifty-three to twenty-two. Time is a great inno 
vator; afid thefe: inequalities: muft happen where the conftitution 
does nidt tigoroufly. demand a periodical examination of the ftaté of 
diftriéts in refpect of en a or ab other reftraints 
or advantages. 


Remarks on the, Bill forthe better Support and Maintenance of the 
Poor, now depending in the Honfe of Comuions. By William Bel- 
Siam, 410. 18. Robinforis. 1797. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill has been univerfally given up; yet the complaints 
of the poor are as well grounded ndéw as before; and the public has 
a right to demand of the houfé of com«tons that fomething fhould 
be done for their fupport and protection. The great faulrof Mr. 
Pitt was the defire of introducing a new fyftem; he who has de- 
claimed fo wildly upon the danger of innovation, was im this cafe 
the maddeft of innovators. ‘The intricacy of the prefent laws 

might, without any great difficulty, be removed; and. much might 
be done without.altering the prefent mode of parochial government. 

By the intricacy and defeét of the laws of queen Elizabeth, we agree 

‘with Mr. Belfham, that the poor and the public have beer fa fferers : 

the lawyers only have been gaiuers ; and that clafs of men is a very 

formidable adverfary’ when any good is to be purfued for either 
the poor or the public. The objeéts defirable to be attained for 
the poor are, the eftabliffiment of parochial funds, —the exemption 
of the labouring poor from the burthen of parifh or poor rates, 
«— the fixing of the minimum of labour,—the relieving of perfons 
in diftrefs, who are in poffeflion of a little property. All thefe are 
real advantages, and might be, obtained without fuch a multiplicity 
of officers as Mr. Pitt wiihed to create. In faét, we agree with our 
author that the whole of the plan was:calculated for the worft {pe- 
cies of influence— for a mere job; and that, if there was,a benevo- 
lent intention in it, it difcovered very little * knowledge of life, or 
real underitanding,’ >All perfons who know the active part which 
this author took in the management of the poor at Bedford, will 
read with eagernefs thefe remarks; and to others we ftrenuoufly 
recommend them as the product of found am rey humane mo- 


tives, and folid experience. 
P.O £.T..&., 

Poems ; containing the Storm-beat Mother, Erin, Birtha, or the 
Babes in the Moory ex «By EB. Smith, E/qi 800.15, Jore 
dan. 1797. . | 

_Mr. Smith feems to delight in the Chevy-Chafe mode of verfifi- 
Crit. Rey, Vor. XXI, Now, 1797. Aa Cation ; 


‘ 
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cation ; his lullaby ftrains of the Storm-beat ‘Mother, and Erin and 
Birtha, are far from the infpirations of nature and. poetry, The. 
affeGation of fimplicity is eafily diftinguifhable from the genuine 
goddefs ; and if the author wifhes to obtain fame (for what man 
sublithes his lucubrations un-impreffed with fuch an ambition?) we 
would advife him to write more pieces in the ftyle of the epiftle. 
to Willie, in which he has happily fueceeded, and. (we think), 
equalled, if not excelled, the late Scottith ploughman, Burns. 
This epiftle begins in the following ftrain ; 


* The nipping blafts cam o’er the ftibble, 
‘Beneath the {naw the maukins nibble, 
Wi’ mountain fheep ; 
f. On mantl’d-pools the geefe they gabble, 
3 Or faftly fleep. 


¢ The froft was hard, the day was clofing ; 
To feek the firs their lengthen’d rows in, 
The weary’d craws, 
Sae high in air the noife was, dofing 
Wi’ fome jackdaws.’ P. 43. 


The comforts of mendicants are thus reprefented, in a: fong 
which the poet is fuppofed to have heard in his peregrinations — 


“ Through a’ this warld, ilk weary body, 

Wha drinks gude four-milk, yill, or toddy, 
His pleafures find, 

Whether his claithes be hail or duddie, 
They’re in the mind ; 


* Or, be their bellies fou or tume, 

Their minds_will feldom be in gloom, — 
Amang the poor ; 

Ye’re welcome to their reeky Jum; 
Rap at the-door. 


«¢ Wi’ care and lair they ne’er oppreft, 
The lintwhite’s fang to them is bleft, 
Wi’ liberty ; 
They wander whare it pleafe them beft, 
For charity." 


“ Tn kilns and barns o’ nights they fleep, 
Wr weans, and a’ together creep, 

Amang the ftraw, 
Sae coofie, while the wat does dreep, 

And loud winds. blaw, . 


* Onr afs and creels, is a’-our geer, 
We blithly ftroll frae fair to fair, 
Q’er mony.a muir; 


. We 
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We fit us doom to mend our ware, oy 9.1! 
. Screen’d frae the fhow’ te 

e Whaever faw a beggar vext ? 

Wi’ wardly care we’re ne’er perplext ; 
To-day we lives 

And truft whatever fal come next’ 
To God’ above. 


“© God keep us aye frae pride and wealth ; 
But gie’s that beit’ 0’ bleffings, health, 
And fet’s adrift; 
We'll live and laugh, in fpite o’ pelf, 
Beneath the lift.” Pp. 44. 

The epiftle contains’ pleafantry and fancy; and being in the 
Scotifh dialeét, it contributes to our amufement by its quaintnefs. 
But, as for fuch verfes as the following, which we {elect from what 
is pompoufly called the Storm-beat Mother, a man might compofe 
five hundred fuch, fans pede in uno, 


* This little blanket ’s all I haves 
To lap thy tender years, 

And it is drench’d with driving rain, 
And with thy mother’s tears.’. Pp. 34 


* What fhall we do, my little babe? 
My fears are all for thee; 

Oh! heay’ns, wreak not your rage on ity 
But fpend it all on me.’ P. 35 


Such is the fpecimen, which puts us in mind of a ballad, fung 
by ablind beggar, who fupported himfelf by his voice and fiddle. 
It was entitled — 


A doleful Dityy for the Lofs of my Eyes. 


¢ Good people all, both great and fmall, 
I’m blind-and cannot fee; 
To my furprife, I loft my eyes 
Beneath a great oak tree. 
¢ The thunder dread crack’d round ‘my head, 
And ftunn’d me with affright ; 
Then quickly came the lightning’s flame, 
And made me dark as night. 
* I have a wife, pride of my life; 
But fhe ‘poor foul’s in rags; 
And babies two, without a fhoe 
Or ftocking to their legs. 
* Good ladies then, and gentlemen, 
As I’m as poor ’s @ rat, 
Aa - Your 
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Your purfe don’t thut, but kindly put 
: A halfpenny in my hat.’ 


Englift Lyricks. Su. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 149% 


We have before us all the prettyi/m of poetry, the tin/el inftead 
of the gold of the art. The many unmeaning ftanzas put us in 
mind of the ‘ Song by a Man of Quality,’ writtenby Swift. The 
verfification, we confefs, is f{mooth,—the manner impofing, prefent- ‘ 
ing us with images of feeming ftrength, but, in truth, of much im- 
becillity. 
Gray and Collins (particularly the laft, a man indeed of much 
fuperior genius to the former) have produced fuch tribes of imita- 
tors, that we are weary of this fpecies of compofition. We per- 
ceive gorgeous lace : but where is the coat ? Avaunt fuch frippery ! 
. The following ftanzas. from * Lines found in a Bower facing the | 
South,’ will, we think, juftify our ftrictures — ) 
* Soft cherub of the fouthern breeze, 
Oh! thou whofe voice I love to hear, 
When lingering thro’ the ruftling trees, 
With lengthened fighs it fooths mine ear; 


¢ Oh! thou whofe fond embrace to meet, 
The. young Spring all enamoured flies, : 
And robs thee of thy kiffes fweet, 
And on thee -pours her laughing eyes ! ; 


‘ Thou at whofe call the light fays ftart, 
That filent in their hidden bower 

Lie penciling. with tendereft art, 
The bloffom thin and infant flower! - 


* Soft cherub. of the fouthern breeze, - 
Oh! if aright I tune the reed 

Which thus thine ear would hope to pleafe, 
By fimple lay, and humble meed ; 


* And if aright, with anxious zeal, 

My willing hands this bower have made, \ 
Still let this bower thine influence feel, 

And be its gloom thy favourite fhade! 


© For thee of all the cherub train, 
Alone my votive mufe would woo, 
Of all that fkim along the main,. . 
Or walk at dawn yon mountains blue.’ P. 6. 


To do juftice to the author, we think him in. poffefion of am 
ear for verfification, and. of fame fancy ; but he feems to be fo 
fafcinated by the glittering delufiens of imagery. and epithet, as to. 
be infenfible to the. charms of fimplicity; ‘What, he calls the 
Drea (which we fliall prefent to our readers) though daubed in 

foine 
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fome parts with meretricious ornament; affords us grovinds for fup- 
pofing that he will improve by our hints, and one oe produce 
—— worthy: of the lyric mufe, 


“THE DREAM. 


* Stay, geritle {pirit of the night, 
Oh! fly not thus—in pity ftay 1 
i 
‘ I ficken at retiirning light; 
Prolong my dream, forbid the day 


. Hung fos thought, my Myra fair 
dly on my arny reclin’d, 
Nor felt the while my heart aware, 
The maid had ever been unkind, 


¢ Still feems her form my fight to blefs, 
\ i To fmile and linger on my view — 
Still feems her geritle hand to prefs; 
Still fpeak her eyes of liquid blue. 
€ Still vibrate on miy liftening ears, 
The murmurs that confefs’d Ker kind ; 
Still in mine eyes, the trembling tears, 
Wak’d by her tendernefs, I find. 


* The fighs that from her bofom ftole, 
Even now my ravith’d fenfes fire ; 
My pulfes throb, and all my’ foul 
Ackes with regret, and fond defire — 
Hear, {pirit kind! thy fuppliant hear, 
Again, my longing eyes I clofe; 
Oh! prompt again the vifion dear, 
And let me ever thus repofe. 
‘ Ah: know, that to thy thadowy aid, 
Thy mimic power, my breaft muft owe 
The only joy the cruel maid 
Will ever on my love beftow.’ Pp. 39. 


‘The Reign of Liberty. A Poetical Sketch; By Fofeph Fack/fon. 
4to. ts. Parlons. 1797. 

Mafter Jackfon (who, we prefume, ‘has not. yet left fchool) in 
the fury of politics takes up the goofe-quill to immortalife the 
* defender of the city liberties, the oppoter of mibifterial influence, 
and the champion of the rights of man.’ Now tali auxilio, nec 
defenforibus iffis, &c. we are forced to exclaim‘on the prefent oc- 
cafion. ‘Thoughthe young gentleman pleads his youth for thé im- 
perfections of the ode, which we will allow to be puerile, we cane 
not well excufe a forwardnefs for a poetical exhibition. Notwith- 
ftanding the modefty of his advertifement to the public, hé feems 
to entertain no mean opinion of his abilities ; for example — 

Aa 3 "6 England! 
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’ § England! enraptur’d on thy fmiling’ plains, 

_ _. Oft have I tun’d my floral reeds to mirth, 

Breath’d on the fummer gale extatic ftrains, . 
While youthful pride faluted fancy’s birth.” P. 7. 

We would advife this unfledged author to’wait a few years bee 
fore he again commits his verfe to the tribunal of. criticif{m—noxum 
prematur in annum. His judgment will be probably more matured ; 
and he will then undoubtedly bluth for the prefent performance, 
In truth, it is a mere. fchool-boy piece of rhiming rant -- epithet, 
metaphor, and perfonification, in fame hands, will certainly make 


beautiful poetry ; but here the refult may be faid to be vex et pres 


terea nihil, : 


RELIGION. 


Manual of the Theophilanthropes, or Adorers of God, and Friends of 
Men, Containing the Expofttion. of their, Dogmas, of their Mo- 
ral, and of their Religious Pradlices; with Inftrudtion re/peing. 

_ the Organization and Celebration of their Worftip. Arranged ly 
certain Citizens, and adopted by the Theophilanthropic Societies 
“tfhablified in Paris... Tranflated by John Walker, Author of 
Elements of Geography, and Univerjal Gazetteer, 12mo. 6d, 
Darton and Harvey. 1797. 


Any attempt to improve the morals and religion of the people of 
France, deferves the praife of a true Chriftian ; and in this light, 
notwithftanding many improprieties in this manual, we are happy 
to fee the dawn of happier days breaking out in that benighted 
country, The abfurdities, which, under the name of Chriftianity, 
had almoft effaced the religion of our Saviour, had produced fuch 
@n averfion in the minds of multitudes to the name of Chriff, that 
they could not hear it without affociating with it, in their minds, 
the ideas of religious intolerance and perfecution, of haughty pre- 
lates and lazy monks, of gaudy temples and unmeaning ceremo- 
nies. Hence we need not be furprifed,’ that in this manual no no- 
tice is taken of revealed religion. So many crimes had been per- 
Petrated under its name, that it required more time and. attention 
than the mafs of people could beftow on fuch a fubjeét, to fepa- 
rate the good from the bad, and to remove the various veils thrown’ 
over true religion by the art of prieftcraft, There was, however, 
fiill in the country a vaft body of floating morality, derived from 
‘the fcriptures. This has been concentrated for the ufe of fuch 

erfons as haye feparated from the ancient church, and who, in- 
capable of embracing immediately the doctrines of the gofpel, had 
ftill too much fenfe to enter into the Robefpierrian teiples of rea- 
fon, ‘Their dogmas are few; the belief of a God and of the im- 
mortality of the foul ; their duties to love God and their neighbour. 
‘They have no priefts; each head of a family in his turn reads a 
addrefs to God, and a leture on the duties of man. They meet 
3 on 
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on certain days for this purpofe, and have alfo meetings on the birth 
of children, on marriages, and deaths. On regiftering the 
child, two perfons to ftand as’ ther and godmother are not, 
indeed, infifted upon, ‘but-recommended ; whofe duty it is to. fee 
that the chitd be inftruéted in the principles of theophilanthro- 
py. The catechifm is'contained in a few queftions and anfwers, 
far‘above the comprehenfion of children. We will give one in- 
ftarice-—~ 

* Q, Do you beliéve that you have a foul ? 

Mf A. Yes, I believe it. 

© Q. What reafon have you to believe it? 

s A. Becaufe I think, and I could not think, if I had not a 
foul.’ P. 20, 


The matriage, ceremony is very fimple; as.is alfo that of burial. 
They retain the name of altar ; for what purpofe, we cannot imagine. 
They do not encourage profelytifm ; they are anxious to. preferve 
the fociety from rites and ceremonies. As a itep from the irreligion 
of France, whether under the name of popery or of reafon, this 
may be confidered as.an aufpicious beginning; and as true Chri- 
ftianity and real theophilanthropy are one and the fame thing, we 
cannot doubt that the nearer this feét approaches to the love of 
God and man, the yeadier will it be to embrace the doétrines of 
the gofpel, “In the mean time, the profeffors of Chriftianity thould 
accelerate this ‘progrefs, by cafting away the leaven of bitternefs 

and:-malice, which fo eee makes one fect the enemy of the 
other, , ; 


A-Sermon oecafoned by the Death of William Tayleur, Efy. de- 

_divered at a Meeting of Unitarian Diffenters, in Shrew/fbury, upon 

. the 15th Day of May, 1796, by Theophilus Houlbrooke, LL.B, 
_ £.R.S:E. 410. 15. No Bookfeller’s Name. 1796. 


Mr. Tayleur. was univerfally re{pected in his neighbourhood, 
His. character is well delineated in the difcourfe before Us ; and 
though many of our readers may difapprove fome points in his 
religious creed, they cannot but be pleafed with the general effect 
produced by Chriftianity on his life and manners. The leading 
trait in his charaéter, which cannot be too much recommended to 
every one who embraces the: gofpel of Chrift, was that univerfal 
benevolence, which, under the'term charity, St. Paul efteems to be 
the greateft part of true religion, From the following extra¢t, our 
readers will fhare in the refpeét which the preacher had, and wifhes 
to inculcate on all, for the deceafed. 


‘ * He was zealous but not intolerant, enthufiaftic, but neither 
bigoted nor fuperttitious. So general was his love of mankind, 
that no difference in opinion leffened his efteem, or reftrained the 
exercife of his benevolence. Religion feemed to have fubdued in 

Aas his 
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his heart every bad propenfity ;' his love embraced the whole’ humas 
race, and his compaffion extended to.every creature of God. The. 
true teft of a right-faith, he would often fay, was a right conduct ;, 
if we believed in Chrift, we fhould endeavour-to be like him, to 
correét our temper, to fupprefs our anger, to bear no malice, ta 
promote peace and harmony in focicty, and to extend, as far as 
poffible, the happinefs of all men. . Thefe are the fruits of Chri- 
ftianity, and by its fruits fhal] every tree be known. Indeed he was 
all that is defcribed of the good Samaritan.’ . P, 20. ! 


Sermons on practical Sybje&s. By Robert: Walker{ late one 1 the 
_ Miniffers of the High Charch of Edinburgh. To whieh is. prefix- 
° ed, a Oharafter of the Author, by Hugh Blair, D.D. Fob P 
Bue. 5s. Boards, Kay, 1796, ) 


“To thofe who have perufed with pleafure the three foregoing vO= 
lames of this author, it will be fufficient to obferve, that the twen- 
ty one fermons contained in the prefent will not -be unwelcome. 
They are written with the fame animation, ferioufnefs, and ortho- 
doxy, for which Mr. Walker was eminently confpicuous; and, a-’ 
mongtt fermons of this clais, are intitled to a very diftinguifhed flax 


tidh. 


A Sermon, for the .General Faf, 8th of March, 1797. By the 
Rev. L. H. Halloyan. 8vo. 1s. No Bookfeller’s, Name,.1797- 

Political rant! We are compared to the Jews, under: Hezekiah, 
attacked by the king of Affyria ; and are exhorted-te armoand;fight 
as foldiers of Chrift. The preacher forgets that we have iny 
France more than once during this war; and that the French might, 
with greater reafon, have compared the invading armies to the Afly= 
rian troops, ready on all fides to fwallow them up: and that the arms 
of a foldier of Chrift, as défcribed by St. Paul, ate very different 
frorn thofe taken up to defend wives and ‘children. ‘We recom- 
mend this fection of St. Paul to his ferious perufal. 


Reflexions on the Sabbath ; with an Examination af the Grounds of 
phat partial Sanéification of it which, characterizes the prefent Age, 
And Remarks on the fatal Confequences of that Irreligious Spirit, 
and Licentious Manners, to which it has given Birth. Refpecifully 
addreffzd to Chriftians of all Denominations, and particularly to 
thofe Perfons of Rank and Fortune, by whofe Example the Pradtice 
was firft introduced, and by which-alone the Evil of it can be re- 
medicd. By Thomas Horne, D, D. Se. Se. Su. 15. Rie 
vingtons. 1796. 


The fabbath was appointed to the Jews for pacticular purpofes ; 
and thofe purpofes were connected with the rites and ceremonies of 
a religion which no one would with to fee impofed upon: Chriftians, 
and which is certainly far removed from the liberty of the gofpel 

difpen- 
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difpenfation, Our Saviour’s condué clearly points out to us the 
abfurdity of the Jewith precepts, in his days, on the obfervance of 
the. fabbath : >and Chriftians have been much divided on the-proper 
mode of employing hat day, whieh they, have fet apart for. reft from 
their general labours. On the continent, both papifts. and. protef- 
tants join in confidering that many amufements may be allowed 
after divine fervice, which ‘in this country are deemed incom- 
patible with the: Chriftian character; and it is certain that a yreat 
relaxation has ‘taken ‘place with us of late years, and that we are 
far removed fram the aufterities of the latt century on this fubjeé, 
Where is the ‘line to be drawii ? If We look upon ‘the’ Mofaical law 
to be binding lipolt ts, We Impofe: tipon ourfelves reftraints which 
the apoftle ebiuttaly meant ‘to condemn when he reproved the ane 
cient Chriftians for thei’ attachments to néw moons and fabbaths. 
If we rejeét the Jewith law, it will be difficult to find any reafon for 
the. appropriatiom of ‘the feventh day to religious worlhip er if. we 
allow, with many ; able men,.that this reafon is.t& be found in the 
firft chapter , of Genefis, we fhall not eafily reconcile to fo grave a 
fubject the minutiz of attending ¢ or neglecting the afternoon fervice.. 
We recommend, therefore, to our author fome-deeper refearches 
than he feems to have employed. He will find that-the Sunday 
has been very differently obferved. at different, periods. by, this na- 
tion ; that it was not eftablifed generally till about the twelfth cens 
tury ; that there was great difficulty i in eftablifhing it; and thatthe 
{uperftitions obfervance .of it, recommended in “ancient councils, 
can find no advacates in thefe enlightened times. Inftead of, be- 

ing required to obferve the bath, or more properly the Sunday, 
fet the people be inftraétéd in the more effential pacts of, chriftiani- 
ty ; and thefe inferior matterg ‘will be found, wnimportant. 


Ave du Défordre pris pout celui de la Raifon' par Mr. Paine} ou, 
Defenfé dela Religion: Chrétienne contre tes Attaques de ce Tho- 
mas: contenant un Abregé des Preuves qui décident toutes les Per- 

- fonues raifonnables a reconnoitre Fefus Chriff pour le Meffie promis 
par les: Prophétes, Ecrit par un Laitque, 8v0. 1s. Riving- 
tons. 


The Age of Diforder miftaken iy 3 Mr. Paine for the Age of Reafon; 
or, a Defence of the Chrifliian Religion againft the Attacks of 
this Thomas ; containing a Summary of the Proofs which induce 
all reafonable Pevfons to acknowledge Fefus Cirift for the Mefiak 
foretold by the Prophets» By a Layman. 


This little tra&t, which had been accidentally miflaid, is written 
with more information and ability than fome larger ones on the 
fubject, As fuch we recommend it, 
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| BR: A Bh Meindl th tos 
Cheap Living: a Comedy, in five As. As it is performed at the 


Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane.°. By Frederick Reynolds, 8u0,~ 25. 


‘ Robinfons, 1797. 


This comedy is fuperior to Mr. Reynolds’s late. dramatic attempts. 
In chaftifing the follies of high life, particularly extravagance and 
gaming, he is very happy ; and his characters poflefs that whim and 
novelty, which cannot fail to render them interefting. on the ftage. 
That of Spunge has many ftrokes of natural humour; and that of 
fir Edward Bloomly, in the hands of fo accomplithed an aétrefs as 
Mrs. Jordan, muft. have afforded a rich treat. to the audience 
Even in the clofet, the whole is entertaining, and the moral unex~ 
ceptionable. : 


The Prejudices, A Comedy, in Five"A&s. By’ B, Frere Cherenf, 
- &8¢,' Ge. Bvo. 2s, Chapman, 1796. © i 

An ‘Englith comedy from the pen of a foreigner is.a phenome 
non in’ the annals of literature ; and, ‘fo far as relates to the mere 
dialogue, the prefent production does Mr. Cherenfi much credit ; 
But the incidents and characters ‘are fo ‘ ftale, flat, and unprofit- 
able,’ that they would not have enfured fucceéfs on the ftage, though 
enlivened’ with more wit, and drawn with a more mafterly hand, 
than we here recognife. : By 
' ‘The outline of the ftory is this fir Adam Pedigree, proud of 
his rank and anceftry, but verging on poverty, is inclined to re~ 
pair his fortune by marrying his daughter to Charles, the fon of 
Wealthy, a rich merchant. The tempers and purfuits of the fathers 
are contrafted, as ufual, but without delicacy or fkill. A Jord, of 
the name of Delvil, who had feduced the.daughter of captain Syde 
ney, becomes a fort of rival to Charles; and a.challenge enfues ; 
but. the parties are reconciled by .the interference of Goodall, a 
worthy clergyman, who acts as a mediator throughout. the piece. 
The {cere between Goodall and Charles’ will afford a fayougable 
fpecimen of the dialogue — 


© Scene — The Park. 
* Enter Charles, 


_ § Charles [ folus]. Here is.the fpot where one of us:will moft 
likely meet his finaldoom. Melancholy alternative! either to die 
vanquifhed by the hands of a villainy or, vidtorious,.to fly my na- 
tive country, leaving far behind the deareft treafure of fny heart. 
But, could I tamely fubmit to fee her in the arms of that intriguing 
lo.d!— May the bolt of heaven ftrike me, if he poffeffes her, 
while I have a {park of life in me!— Yet, ‘the cafe was not fo de- 
fperate. I have many hopes left. I fear I have been too hafty, 
Tais fhould have been my laft refource. I begin to wih I had not 
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fent him the challenge. But, hark! he is coming—fo away with 


‘reHe@tionp: ‘Now the fwvord muft decide the conteft. ~— Heavens ! 


*tis the doctor. 
© Enter Goodall, 

* Goodall, Mr. Wealthy, why fo early? 

© Charles. Dogtor,, I was— 

*. Goodall. Come, ‘iy friend — Pll fave you the confufion of a 
falfehood, by informing you, that I am acquainted with the reafon 
of your coming hither. ~ 

* Charles. Sir, what do you mean? 

* Goodall, On this {pot you are going to fight a duel. 

* Charles. Fight a duel ! 

“§ Goedall. Yes, fir,and lord Delvil'is your antagonift. 

* Charles. How came you to be informed— 

§ Goodall. Ah! Charles ; let me firft afk, how you came to take 
fo rafh and fo criminal a refolution ? 

‘ Charles» Well, doétor, to tell you'the trath, I with I had nat 
been fo hafty; but now it is too late to retract. 

‘ “Goodall. And, why too late? * 

* Charles. The challenge i is fent, and I expect his lordthip here 
every moment to anfwer it. 

* Goodall. And fo, becaufe the crime is not perpetrated, it is 
too late {o prevent its being committed, — Excellent reafoning 
this ! 

* Charles. What’s to be done, if | my honour forbids me to fol- 
low the path reafon points out ? 

§ Goodall, There is no honour in committing a crime. 

‘ Charles. The fighting a duel may appear a crime in the eyes of 
cold and difpaffionate reafon: and, were the notions of mankind 
to be regulated by the dictates of that monitor, by them I would 
cheerfully abide, But it is the prejudices of the world which have 
erected the tribunal of honour, and from that tribunal no gentleman 
¢an appeal, 

‘ Goodall. And fhould you flay your adverfary, do you think 


‘your coifcience would“acquit you of the guilt? 


© Charles. I fear not. 
$ Goodall. What then! With reafon, confcience, and religion, 
leading their own caufe, you would give your verdi& in favour of 

dueling, becaufe vindictive and bloody-minded men have chofen 
to call it an honourable practice ? — Miftaken man ! 

¢ Charles. Well, do@tor, fay’ what you will, your reafons are 
moft excellent ; but, never will I deferve or fiffer umyfelf to be 
branded with the infamous appellation of coward. 

‘ Goodall. Then go, fir, and fight the duel — Lead afterwards 
your Fanny to the altar, with hands imbrued in the blood of a fel- 
Jow-creatureé—and bear, how you can, the idea, that this fweet, 


innocent, harmlefs girl, is become the wife of a murderer ! 
* Charles, 
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_*, Charles. A rourderer! Sir. | 

, _$ Goodall, Y¥e%,.a murderer Not hurried away by the momen 
tary impulfe of paffion, but one, who has premeditated the crime, 
and perpetrates it in cold -blood. 

¢ Charles, Ah! Doétor, what a picture you have drawn! — I 
fhudder at the thought. 

-* Goodall, Yet, fir, there is another method of facrificing to your 
idol— honour, 

- © Charles. For God's fake, name it—nothing can be fo horrible 
as what you have mentioned, 

‘ Goodall, It is to receive yourfelf the mortal ftab—to be carried 
home in excruciating pain'—— to behold around your bleeding body 
your aged parent, in deep and fullen defpair, and your difconfolat 
mother— : ' 

-* Charles. Ah! 

* Goodall, Whofe tears, cries, and. lamentations, will wring your 
heart, , Both of whom, by, your death, will be deprived of the 
only comfort left to their old age— Then will be brought (toe 
deeply afflicted to weep) your tender, loving Fanny — 

‘. Charles: Oh! fpare me, doétor, it is too much. 

© Goodall. Pale, almoft lifelefs, to take a laft kifs on your cold 
hand,.and to hear your laft farewell,—.And you will depart. this 
Jife with the ‘horrid certainty, that the will foon follow to the grave 
your wretched parents, leaving behind your old friend to mourn his 
lofies, and to dJament that the care he took of. your education was 
not beftowed on a worthier objec. 

Charles, Do&ors you have appalled my ‘ftrongeft refolution. 
—Wretch that Iam! to efcape fo many complicated horrors, but 
by the facrifice of my honour. 

© Goodall, ‘There is no difhonour in doing the thing that is tight, 
-——O! Charles! the greateft of all heroifm is to perfevere in the 
path of confcious rectitude, unfhaken by the fcoffs and prejudices 


of this misjudging world, 


‘ Charles, Buty fir, am I tamely to apologize .to lord Delvil, 
whom I know ‘to -be a villain, How I fhould defpife myfelf for 
fuch meannefs! ~ 

* Goodall. My -young friend, you, are the aggreffor, and it is 
reafonable the apology fhould come from you,— He is coming.— 
Allow me to deliver it in your name, and, I promife yeu, that not 
a mean or unbecoming expreflion fhall efcape my lips. Here he 
is.— Charles, in the name of our friendfhip, I entreat you to be 
calm,’ P, 5°. 

The conclufion is what almoft every reader nid anticipate, 
Delvil repents, and is to marry Caroline ; and Charles is\united to 
Fanny. 

The reader will.obferve that in fuch a ftory there is no, novelty, 


and nothing that deferves the name of plot, Befides, Mr. Cherenfi 
muft 
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muft know but little of the cofame of the’ Englith ftage, or he 
would never have introduced, for the amufement of the public, 
fuch a charaéter as Ferret, who is a hypocrite, a pandar, a low, 
profiigate, and abandoned wretch, in the form Of a clergyman. 
The morals of the people are not fo depraved, nor is their refpeet 
for religion fo completely deftroyed, as to endure fach an exhibi- 
tion, though contrafted with a Goodall. The character is unmatu- 
rat-and difguftine, and would alone (had there been no other ob= 
jections) have juftified mefirs. Grubb and Harris i in their ore-nerom 
of the piece. 


EDUCATION. 


#he Rational Guide to the French T. ongue; containing Tables, cal= 
culated to teach the Order of the French Syntax; together witha 
Treatife for attaining the Idiomatical French Elegance ; and Rules 

for learning the Language without Difguft, and for peaking it 
with Facility: — Part II. a French Plaideyer between five young 
Ladies contending for a Prize; in the courfe of which the French 
Syatax is elucidated, the Idiom difcuffzn, the true French Accent 
demonftrated and wpe Fi by appropriate Signs, By B. Cai- 
bris, A. M. 12m. - 6d. Bound, Debrett. 1797. 


This is not salen as an initiatory manual; but is deftined for 
the ufe of thofe who -have aiready acquired fome knowledge of the 
French tongue. ©The author begins with clearing the difficulties 
of the reflected, reciprocal, pronominal, and neuter verbs, He un- 
neceffarily multiplies the lift of thefe verbs, by diftinguifhing thofe 
which he calls pronominal, from fuch as he ftyles reflecFed, while the 
definitions of each, in every material point ‘of claflification, agree 
with both. In {peaking of the nenter verb courir, he gives, among 
the examples, this phrafe: * ce prédicateur ‘ft. fort cowru :’ but-he 
ought to have avoided all recommendation of fuch a vulgarifm. He 
afterwards offers good rules with regard to genders ; and his fyntax 
is, in general, accurate ; but, in his examples, and in the exercifes 
which follow his rules, ‘his Englifh diction is not always juft or ap- 
propriate. He proceeds to treat exprefsly of the delicacies of the 
French idiom ; and he gives ufeful hints for facilitating the means of 
holding a converfation in that language. 

The fecond part is extremely well adapted to ‘the purpofes ftated 
in the title-page ; and the work, upon the whole, inerits our fa- 
vourable report, 


An Introduction to Engh Grammar : intended alfo to afiff Young 
Perfons in the Study of other Languages, and to remove. many of” 
the, Difficulties which impede their Progre/s in Learning. 410. 
as. 6d, Phillips. 1797. 

The author of this philological pamphict declares, with no {mall 
degree 
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degree of confidence, that, ‘ when young perfons underftand this ‘Tn- 
troduction, they, to fay no more, will know as much of Englifh 


grammar, as moft of thofe who have been taught by the grammars: 


which are commonly put into children’s hands.’ We fincerely 


hope, that he may prove a true prophet. 
He properly obviates the opinion of thofe who recomménd -the 


ftudy of the Latin tongue, before a child fhould imbibe a gramma- 


tical knowledge of the Englifh language. Sach an idea is, indeed: 


prepofterous. 


The remarks. ¢oncerning pronunciatien are not invariably jot > 


and, in treating of terminations, the author mifconceives the reafon 
of doubling, in certain cafes, a coufonant when fyllables commenc~ 
ing with a vowel are added to a word. The duplication alluded to 
depends entirely otf the circumftance of accentuation. 

While he profeffes a defire of fimplicity and compreffion, he 
obtrudes on his young readers fuperfluous and even abfurd intima~ 
tions. For iiftance, he informs us, that, in the phrafe J do xot, the 
verb is negative, and that it is interrogatively negative in Do J not? 
But, in neither cafe, is the verd negative; and the fentence is only 
tendered fo by the adverb zor. 

In his lift of irregular verbs, he fpecifies frew, frow, and fraws; 
as diftin® verbs, though they are merely the fame verb, differently 
written. 

The tenfes of verbs are not very accurately defined; and, wher 
he is conjugating a verb in what he uncouthly calls the compo/ed 
way, he introduces deing putting as a regular phrafe: he adds, ins 
deed, that it is not ufed; but he ought either to have omitted the 
expreffion, or to have ftigmatifed its impropriety. 

In the account of adjeétives and other parts of fpeech, there jis 
nothing particularly commendable ; and we are alfo ready to allow, 
that there is nothing grofsly objeétionable, 


The Principles of Englift Grammar: with Critical Remarks and 
Exercifes of Falfe Conftruétion. Adapted to the Ufe of Schools, 
and private Tutors. By Fohn Knowles, 1t2mo. 13. 6d. Bound, 
Vernor, 1796. 

Notwithftanding occafional errors and abfurdities, this compila- 
tion has fome merit ; and it may be ufefully read in {chools. 


An Abridgment of L. Murray's Englifh Grammar. With an Ap- 

pendix, containing an Exemplification of the Parts of Speech. - De+ 

‘ened for the Ufe of the Youngeft Clafs of Learners. By Lindley 
Murray. 12mo. 15, Bound. Darton and Harvey. 1797. 


This is'an epitome of a work which we lately reviewed*. It is, 
however, intended as an introduétion to the original eon en 
er than as a fubftitute for it. 


’ ® Sce page 227. 
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MEDTCIN &E, 


A Pra&ical Treatife on Fever, contrafting a Tonic Treatment with 
the Antiphlogifiic, in which the Superiority of the former is afcers 
tained. By Thomas Parker, Surgeon at Woburn, Swo. 25 
Johnfon. 1796. 


Of the goodnefs of the intentions of Mr. Parker we have not the 
leaft doubt, however we may be inclined to difpute his claims on 
the fcore of novelty. For, notwithftanding his being in * the habit’ 
of thinking and obferving for himfelf,’ and his extreme unwilling< 
nefs to * accede to any man an opinion taken up after patient ia 
quiry,’ we muft confefs, that we can find nothing like a new opi- 
nion in his treatife. We can eafily indeed concede to the authors 
that Dr. Cullen’s theory of fever may not be juft, and that profef- 
fors are neither infallible nor always clinical phyficians: but that 
doés not prove that other writers may not have fuggefted better 
doétrines or have been better practitioners. We fufpeét that Mr. 
Parker has read too little on the fubjeé, and that he is not fully ac- 
quainted with the praétice which is generally employed in the treat- 
ment of proper fever. This will be obvious from what follows, 


‘It may be neceflary’ (fays he) * to obferve, that whatI have 
ventured to recommend fo ftrenuoufly in this treatife to others, I 
have myfelf firft experienced the good effects of in a great variety 
of cafes. I need not here infift how large a portion of our time 
mutt be given, or how much fatigue and anxiety both of body and 
mind muft be borne, before a competent, rational, and pra¢tical 
knowledge in fevers can be attained. This depends fo much upon 
attention, fo much upon a fondnefs for obfervation, and upon a 
defire of attaining to fomething like perfection in medical know- 
ledge, that he who poffeffes not thefe, will read and practife to very 
little purpofe.’ P..5. 

The advantage of his plan being thus fhown, and the track of 
inquiry which he conceives to be the moft judicious chalked out, 
he comes to his firft principle, which is— 


‘ That fever is a difeafe of greater fimplicity, in my opinion, 
than has been generally taught; for this reafon its modifications, 
which are compatatively few, do not alter the effence, as it were, 
of fever. We may deduce from this, (if the opinion be well found- 
ed) that one and the fame practice, with at leaft but little variation, 
is applicable in all cafes; and here my obfervation and: practice 
prompt me to be confident as to the validity of the pofition,’ Pp, 6. 


Having thus exempted himfelf from the trouble of nofdlogical 
difcrimination, he undertakes the defcription of thofe fymptoms 
and appearances, which, in his opinion, characterife*the diforder. 
We here find that the * fudden diminution of the powets of the y= 
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dy in fever depends upon a diminithed onetgy of the brain,’ Theré 
is alfo, the author thinks, fome other morbid condition, fuch as 
that of irritability. How fortunate is Mr, Parker in making difeo- 
veries, which are every where to be met with in medical writings ! ! 

It is, indeed, particularly unlucky, that, in the courfe of his ex- 
tenfive reading, he fhould have met with none but thofe who incul- 
cated the antiphlogiftic-‘treatment. 

But let us fee in what Mr. Parker’s great improvement in the 
managing of fimple fever confifts. It is nothing more, we cas 
affure the reader, than the mere exhibition of bark and wine; the 
utility of which, we are told, is much greater than that of ‘ every 
other remedy hitherto prefcribed.’ It is furely a little extraordinary, 
that the author fiould not have found, among, a// the writers that be 
has confulted, any one that recommended the ufe of bark and wine 
in low fevers. Such a plan, we are inclined to believe, has been ad- 
vifed. by many who have handied thofe fubjects, But, though we 
cannot think Mr. Parker entitled to any merit as the di/coverer of 
this method of treating fevers, we have no hefitation in faying, 
that many of his directions, in regard to the adminiftration of the re« 
medies, are judicious. 

That fuch a mode of praétice, as that which is detailed in the 
prefent pamphlet, may be advantageous in many cafes of low fe- 
ver, there cannot be any doubt. But, though it may be fafely 
trufted in fuch cafes, we are far from thinking that it ought to be 
employed in the indifcriminate way, in which we find it commend. 


ed by the author. 


Remarks onthe Scurvy as it appeared among the Englifh Prifoners in 
France, in the Year.1795; with an Account of the Effeds of 
Opium in that Difeafe, and of the Methods proper to render its 
Uje more extenfive and eafy; (written during his Confinement in 
the Tower.) By R. T. Crosfield, M. D. 8v0..1s 64. Ridgway. 


1797s 

This little traf contains a narrative of the fufferings of fome 
Englith prifoners in the -harbour of Breft, who were confined in 
crowded fhips, on bad provifions, and during cold and damp wea- 
ther. The confequence was what might have been expected, that, 
at length, a fever of no uncommon kind broke out ; it was attended 
with delirium, hzmorrhages, and icteric affections. 


. *Delirium and haemorrhage were the moft troublefome fymptoms 
Phad to encounter. The cortex peruvianus availed nothing, nor 
were’ blifters of the fmalleft fervice; but, happily, the opium an- 
fwered: both thefe ends. If liberally given it procured fleep, and re- 
moved the deliruim : and in cafe of a fudden hgemorrhage (no un~ 
frequent. occutrence) it was my cyitom to give tint, opti gtts L. or 
gr. iij of the extract, which ufually ftopped the bleeding ina few mi- 
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The fcurvy afterwards became very prévalent; and, in one of the 
firft cafes that occurred, an incident happened, which biaffed the 
future condu@ of the author, with “er to the treatment of this 
complaint. 


* An old man having fuffered intolerable pain, and loft the ufe 
of his legs by the feurvy, took at night a pill of extract. opii. to al- 
leviate his torment. He was fo much relieved in his complaints, 
‘by this fingle dofe, that I gave him a few {mall pills, with direc- 
tions to take one three or four times a day : to my great, and very 
pleafing furprize, not only his pains left him, but the ftiffnefs of 
his joints likewife ; the blacknefs which had almoft completely fur- 
rounded the knee; in a great meafure difappeared; nor did I find 
any difficuky in keeping him fufficiently well,” to remain on board, 
till we failed for England. 

¢ Encouraged by this unexpected fuccefs, I proceeded to extend 
the fame practice to others in different ftates of the aifeafe; till I af- 
certained the important faét, that opium, prudently adminiftered, 
is capable of: palliating, for many days, the moft urgent fymptoms 
of fea {curvy, at leaft in its incipient ftate; and thus enabling’ the 
poor fufferers to hold out till perhaps fome hofpitable: fhore may 
afford the only radical cure — dry air, moderate exercife, and plen- 
tiful diet.’ P. 19. 


The recommendation of opium feems to have been the author’s 
chief defign in this publication; but he afterwards. proceeds to 
{peak of the ftate of the ftomach, as predifpofing the patient. to 
{curvy ; and, in this difcuffion, we have the following cafe related, 
which we have extracted, becaufe it fhows, in a very ftriking man- 
ner, the effects fometimes produced from the. {ympathy of the head, 
and, confequently, of the. whole bady, with the {tomach, 


¢ I.was fent for to an old farmer, who was faid to have been 
feized with a fit, and found him lying in a profound fleep,’ with a 
fuil flow pulfe, deep {ngrting, and /ub/ultus tendinum : he had»been 
attempted jn vain to, be. let blood in both arms, nor did I entertain 
the leaft doubt of his cafe being apopleétic. 

* In about a quarter of an hour he came fomewhat to his fenfes, 
and vomited a fmall quantity, of phlegm, but prefently his eyes were 
diftorted, his head drawn afide, he uttered a piercing cry, and: in- 
ftantly relapfed into the fame ftate in which 1 had found him. 

¢ On inquiry, I found he had complained of pain at the ftomach 
before his fits ; and as there was fome mint water at hand, I gave him, 
as foon as he was able to take it, a fmall tea-cup full, with a few 
drops of tinct. opii. This however he foon rejected, ‘and relapfed 
in the fame manner as before. 

* Suppofing that his complaint might proceed from fome putrid 
fubftance lodged in the ftomach, I ordered him a draught contain- 
ing gr. x. of kali ppt. with gtts. xxx. tinét. opii, to be immediately 
foliowed by fucc. limon. Z{s. In the hurry of giving it to him the 
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lemon juice was fpilt, and before any more could be procured the 
patient found himfelf fo much better that he pofitively refufed to 
take it. Next morning I found him almoft well, his chief com- 
plaint ‘being of the forenefs of his mouth and throat, which were 
" almoft excoriated by the exceffive acidity of what he had vomited : 
he faid his whole complaint had lain in his ftomach, and that he 
had found immediate relief upon taking the (alkaline) draught. 

* He has feveral times fince been threatened with fimilar attacks, 
but always repels them by means of a mixture, containing a confi- 
derable_ portion of the conf edtie aromatica et magnefa, which he 
keeps conftantly by him.’ Pp. 29. 


Obfervations upon the Kenereal Difeafe, with fome Remarks on the 
Cure of Barrennefs, Impotence, and certain Diforders incident to 
either Sex, from the pernicious Habits of Youth. By Martin Bree, 
Surgeon. Svo. . 25.» Matthews. 1797. 


We regret, that cuftom obliges us to announce the publication 
of fo uninftrutive and infignificant a work as the prefent, which 
is to be regarded merely as an advertifement, informing the 
-world, that its author is a very dexterous furgeon, and has a peculiar 
knack, beft known to himfelf, of curing certain difeafes. 


N oO E -L? &. 


The Count de Santerre: a Romance. In Two Volumes. By a Lady. 
12mo. 75. Dilly. 1797. 


This writer poffeffes confiderable defcriptive powers in fcenes of 
nature, and a tafte for picturefque beauties, which may be employ- 
ed to much better purpofe than to ornament a romance abounding 
jn fuch grofs improbabilities as the prefent. The ufual furniture of 
modern romances,—old caftles,—long galleries, deep vaults,—ful- 
len echoes;—flitting lights,——murders and revivals, are jumbled here 
in 4 confufion which forms a greater myftery than any the authorefs 
pretends to unravel. We cannot expeét that novel-writers will 
have any pity for reviewers; but, for their own fakes, we could wifh 
that they would ceafe to build caftles in the air, and return to terra 
jirma, to common life, and common fenfe. 


Edmund of the Foref. An Hiftorical Novel. By the Author of 

Cicely, or the Rofe of Raby. 4 Volt. t2mo. 145. fewed. Lane. 
“*3797- 

This is the fecond hiftorical novel of our prefent author: but we 
cannot beitow on it the praife which Cicely deferved *, The author 
‘has allowed her or his imagination a wider fcope, but has plunged 
into a feries of adventures in rapid fucceflion, which defy all poffibility 
of belief— even that temporifing belief which is not unwillingly be- 
ftowed on.an ingenious fiction. Horrors are multiplied on horrors, 
new characters on new charaéters, until the reader is bewildered in 
amaze, from which the affiftance even of tlie author is unable to 
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* See Crit. Rev. New Arr, Vol, XVIL p. 113. 
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extricate him. The ftory is fuppofed to have happened in the reign 
of James III. of Scotland; and the agency of witchcraft is intro- 
duced in compliment to that monarch's credulity, ~So introduced, 
it ought to have had all the accompaniments of impofture, whereas 
_here it appears to be a reality, prophetic of the fate of Edmund, the 
hero. The fcene is, indeed, a copy from Macbeth’s vifit to the 
witches; but it wants the additional charm- of Shakfpeare’s genius, 
With fuch helps as witches, ghofts, caverns, and ruined cafties, we 
fhould be too fcrupulous in expecting probability: but there are 
bounds even to fiction ; at leaft there is a certain confiftency, a cer- 
tain keep of character, which we have a right to expect, but which 
we look for in vain in this romance. The hero, Edmund, is a com- 
pofition of abfurdity, which it is impofiible to analyfe, 

With thefe objections, which mutt be allowed rather important, 
we are willing to grant that the author has powers of invention, and 
a facility of ftylewhich might appear to confiderable advantage, if 
not fhackled by an imitation of the common incidents of ghofts 
and caftles, which feem to be thought abfolutely neceiflary in all 
works of this kind. Let him truft to his own powers,—defpife the 
affectation of authenticity, by pretending to have found the ftory in 
a feries of letters, —and, leaving the rofes of Lancafter and York, 
form a fable confonant with nature and probability ; and we will 
an{wer for his tuccefs. 


Clara Duplefiis, and Clairant: the Hiftory of a Family of French 
Emigrants. Tranflated from the German, t2mo, +3 Vols, 103. Od. 
Jewed. Longman. 1797. 


This novel is faid te have acquired great fame on the continent, 
and not undefervedly, merely confidered as a work of arich and luxu- 
riant imagination. Meafured, however, by the more folid ftan- 
dard of Englifh thought, it will probably have fewer admirers. The 
adventures of an emigrant family might have afforded great fcope 
for pathos, for inftruction, for refie¢tion, and even for entertain- 
ment; but the incident on which the whcle intereft of the novel 
hinges, has no direct conne¢tion with the French revolution. Clara 
and Clairant become exceffively enamoured; flie is the daughter 
of an emigrant nobleman, and he is the fon of a poor peafant. 
Their diftreffes arife from the pride of her father, who difdains to 
contaminate. the blood of his family by an union with a peafant, 
All this might have happened without the intervention of the French 
revolution,—-with only this difference, that, before the revolution, 
the nobleman would have difmiffed the ruftic lover by one of thofe 
fhort proceffes which defpotifm ufed to adopt ; whereas, in the pre- 
fent cafe, the peafant defies his malice, and marries his daughter in 
fpite of him. The love of the young couple is of that extrava- 
_ gant kind which feeirs often to baffle even the’ author's defcriptive 
powers ; and the heroifm of Clara is fuch as places her above our 
pity. There are, however, many affecting fcenes, and fome juft 
fentiments ; but, upon the whole, we dread the te mdency of the piece, 
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and are of opinion that it will be a favourite only with thofe who can 
relith Charlotte and Werter, and thofe imitations of that work, in 
which love is reprefented as paramount to all duties and affeétions. 


Anzxoletta Zadofki. A Novel. By Mrs. Howell, Author of Georgina, 
fc. Sc. 2 Vols. Small 8vo. 6s. jfewed. Lane. 1796. 


There is little in this novel to diftinguifh it from the common run 
of fuch publications, The author appears to have ftudied brevity 
as one quality in a work of entertainment; and her cha-raéters are 
fo feebly fketched, and her incidents fo rapid and confufed, that 
the affections are feldom engaged, and the attention, where it does 
happen to be kept up, ends in difappointment. The moral tene 
dency, however, is to be commended ; and thofe who read for im- 
provement only, may here contemplate the dreadful effeéts of the 
grofler vices, and indulge in the fatisfaétions of confcious innocence 
and difinterefted friendfhip. As Mrs. Howell has formerly written 
with fome degree of approbation, and may again be a candidate for 
public favour, we would caution her againft an affected ufe of the 
word mentally ; ex. gr. * Alas! cried fhe, mentally’—‘* She men- 
tally preferred the charaéter’—~‘ But in London, faid he, mentally’ 
«—* Lady Bell mentally perfuaded herfelf ’"—&c. &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Profpedius and Specimen of an Hiftory of Marine Archite@ure ; 
drawn from the beft Authorities, and chronologically deduced from 

_ the earlieft Period to the prefent Time; illuftrated by upwards of 
One Hundred Plates, exhibiting at leat a Thoufand Figures, ae- 

_ curately engraved by the moft eminent Artifts. In Three Volumes 

* Royal Quarto. By Fohn Charnock, Efq. 4to. 65. fewed. 
Faulder. 1797. 


A nation which prides itfelf on the empire of the feas, is pro 
perly called upon to patronife a hiftory of marine architecture ; 
and the apologies for the expenfe of the undertaking are, we 
fhould hope, needlefs in a country in which fo much wealth is 
accumulated. The work is to be publifhed- when five hundred 
fubfcribers are found, and the fubfcription is only nine guineas. 
¢ What! nine guineas!’ will exclaim the peer, or rich merchant, or 
rich fhip-builder ; ‘ nine guineas for a book!’ and the next moment 
they fling away double the fum for a trifling ornament. Such men 
will not be convinced by our author's argument, that the expenfe 
of the work will amount to fix thoufand pounds, We wifh, with 
all our hearts, that the profits alone could amount to that fain, and 
that our fub{cription could be found in the lift; but if fortune de- 
nies us this advantage, we fhould think ourfelves very remifs if we 
did not call upon thofe who have the means to patronife this ufeful 
and praife-worthy undertaking. Naval architecture has by no 
means received that improvement which its importance demanded. 
We are fat inferior to the French in this fcience ;_ and the principal 


fhip-builders on the Thames have little more than a praétical know- 
ledge 
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ledge of the art... From an accurate inveftigation of the forms of 
fhips in different ages and nations, afflifted by the knowledge to be 
derived fromm the properties of the two fluids, air and water, and 
the action of each on a folid, we may rationally prefume, that in 
time a fhip will be built on fixed principles, and its excellence and 
defects will be known before it is launched into the deep. 

As a fpecimen of the work, the author gives us his account of 
the ancient galley, which, in point of matter, is full to the purs 
pofe; but we could now and then point out a word or two, which; 
from a very common fondnefs in the prefent days for Latin inftead 
of Englifh words, give a ftiffnefs to the compofition, Thus da- 


bitude, quietude, excavated, for habit, quiet, and hollowed. Quo+ 


tations from the Greek and Latin occur; and probably they muft 
be very frequent in the work _itfelf. We fthould recommend, 
therefore, as the work is intended for, and will be peculiarly ufeful to, 
Englifhmen, that the Greek, Latin, or foreign language, fhould 
be in the margin, and the tranflation in the text. The meaning of 
words fhould alfo be much attended to, fuch as galeaffes, tr iremesy 
corvettes, feiffs ; their import in the original language afcertained, 
with the variations from it, when incorporated in our language. 

From the Profpeétus, every lover of naval antiquity, as well as 
all interefted in marine architefture, may gather, what he may 
reafonably expect from the work itfelf; and we recommend the per- 
ufal of it both to the fhip-builder and the man of {cience. 


A Letter from the Rev. Charles Plowden to C. Butler, W. Cruife, 

' Hi. Clifford, and W. Throckmorton, Efqrs. and Reporters of the 
Cifalpine Club, In whick their Reports, on the Authenticity of 
the Inftvument of Catholic Pretcftation lodged in the Britifd Mu- 
feum, are examined. 8vo. 15. 6d. Booker. 1796, 


In 1789 a proteftation was figned by a confiderable number of 
catholics in this kingdom, which in 1791 was fuppofed, according 
to the order of the catholic meeting in London, to have been de. 
pofited in the Britifh Mufeum. In 1793 and 1794, fufpicions were 
éxcited, that not the original but a_faifified copy had béen depofit- 
ed; and, in confequence of thefe fufpicions, the Cifalpine club’ ap- 
pointed four perfons to examine the inftrument, and give their re~ 
port on its authenticity. Thefe perfons made two reports, of 
which extraéts are in this work laid before the reader; and they 
pronounce for its authenticity. Our author is not fatished with 
their reports, and brings fuch arguments as fet the reporters in a 
critical fituation. 

The queftion is a curious one, and involves much more than the 
reporters feem to have apprehended, Forged inftruments there have 
been in plenty ; but, in fo fhorta time, one w ould think the forgery 
might be eafily deteéted. Here is in the mufeum a certain paper, 
delivered by certain perfons.. ‘This paper, it is contended, is only 
a Copy, and not an original, becaufe it differs materially from the 
Copies attefted © in an official letter of April 7, 1789, to have been 
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attentively compared with the original.’ Still thefe copies might 
have erred; and the queftion yet remains doubtful. ‘To clear up 
this point, the reporters fhould have fhown the complete progrefs 
of the original paper, from the time that it was acne) to the time 
of its being depofited in the Mufeum. 

Till this is done, the reports avail nothing ; and the writer has 
fome reafon to amufe himfelf with the account given of the care 
taken of it by Mr. Butler, in whofe cuftody it was for fome time, 
and of the changes in its appearance, allowed by the reporters 
themielves. 

‘ For to be ferious, gentlemen, in a matter of this confequence 3 
let me intreat you to ponder the important duties of a truftee-guar- 
dian, and you will fee that I afk not too much, ‘Tell me, gentle- 
men, what would you think of my lord chancellor, if he fhould be- 
have towards one of his tender female wards, for whofe fafety and 
reputation yourfelves and 1500 other gentlemen were particularly 
concerned, as Mr. Butler has behaved towaras his. Suppofe you 
fhould refpeétfully remonftrate to his lordfhip, that fhe had been 
met ftrolling about the town; that fhe had been traced into the 
country ; that you have reafon to think that fhe has fuftained af- 
fronts ;—No, fays my lord chancellor; fhe was in my houfe before 
fhe went out, and fhe has been in my cuftody ever fince fhe re- 
turned home: there fhe ftands before us; and in all her external 
appearance, there is no trace or mark of any misfortune, any altera- 
tion whatever.— But, my lord, behold her forehead; it is punéctur- 
ed with bodkins and transfixed with pins; her fair face is foiled and 
fmutted ; fhe has been found in fhops among journeymen ; fhe has 
been handled by printers and printers’ devils; her apparel is disfi- 
gured: it is ripped, tattered and patched. — Away with your come 
plaints; fhe could not walk the ftreets without gathering fome dirt ; 
her front may be a little fcratched, but I declare, this happened in 
the fhifting of her head-drefs; and as for that large patch at her 
tail, it only proves that fhe has two gowns on inftead of one. — 
But again, my lord, with fubmiffion ; we humbly hoped, that thefe 
marks and traces would lead your lordhip to difcover the real truth; 
but if we muft tell it, it is no longer the fame perfon ; your ward | 
has been kidnapped ; this girl is a changeling; we poffefs exact 
portraits of our unfortunate young friend, which fpecify all and each 
of her natural marks ; they were attentively compared, collated, cer- 
tified, and warranted by your lordfhip to be true and accurate; but they 
all fail upon comparifon with this alien,—-Gentlemen, you feem ta 
expect exprefs declarations upon every thing. I declare then in the 
moft explicit and folemn manner, that the young perfon, wha 
ftands before you, is the fame authentic girl, that is, not a counter- 
feit, but the fame identical ward, whom the law intrufted to me. 
Here is my firft clerk ; he »will teftify, that the greateft care has at 
all times been taken of her; and I have befides three eminent law- 
yers, who will fign with me an affidavit, that my declaration is true, 
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I have only to add; that they well know the confidence; which I 
repofe i in my clerk; and there feldom occurs an inftance of a per- 
fon, in his fituation, being fo much. efteemed and. regarded as he : 
this, -as you perceive, adds to the importance of his teftimony. 
And now-having clearly fatisfied all your difficulties, I have neither 
time nor inclination to volunteer any more.’ P. 39. 


As the queftion is of fome importance to the catholics; we 
fhould recommend to them an inveftigation of it, not by men of 
their own body,, or by lawyers; but by men of literature and:inte- 
grity, accuftomed, in fome flight degree, to diplomatic purfuits. 
Without the leaft intereft in the determination of the queition, we 
muft confefs that the balance hitherto preponderates in favour—of 
the anti-reporters. 


-4 Reply to the StriGures of the Monthly Reviewers, in February, 
1797, on the Tragedy of , the Battle of Eddington. By F. Penn, 
Efq. Including both an Abftra& and Supplement of his Critical 
Works on the Drama. 8v0. 1s. R. White. 1797: 


Mr. Penn’s abilities as a critic we acknowledyed in our review 
of the £ Letters on the Drama,’ annexed to the fecond edition of 
the Battle of Eddington *.. They would appear to much more ad- 
vantage if they were not exerted upon a fubjeét, towards which he 
,may well be fuppofed to be partial,—his own play ; the fuccefs of 
which (a fuccefs which has been obtained in fo private a manner 
that the public in general are probably ignorant of it) he adduces as 
an irrefragable proof of its excellence, "The great difcovery which 
he thinks he has made, is, that a dramatic piece ought to confilt 
almoft entirely of aétion, and, at the fame time, that the unities 
fhould be obferved with the utmoft ftriétnefs. If any writer 
objects that his tafk is thus rendered very difficult, he tells him, 
© Lo I myfelf have done it.’ We fhall not enter into the contro- 
verfy with the Monthly Reviewers, efpecially as he tells them that 
‘ they muff refcind their character of the play as.a heavy play, fince 
it is altered in the fecond edition, fo as to be one no longer.’ 


‘If it fhould be pofible that this play, though juftice were done 
in the acting, and management of it, would ever difpleafe a nume- 
rous (audience) confifting of people of all ranks; yet the principles 
upon which it is formed, are a new difcovered fpell, to fecure others 
who are but a little more expert than myfelf in the ufe of it.’ pr. 37, 


For our parts, we are of opinion that a dramatic work partakes 
very little of the nature of a piece of mechanifm; and that great 
powers, with a very little knowledge of the theatre, will produce a 
variety of forms of beautiful compofition, all of which the critics 
willbe obliged to acknowledge, and find reafons why we are pleafed 
with them ; for, in works of genius, one ounce of mother-wit is 
worth all thé rules of Boffa or Ariftotle, 


a: * Sce Crit. Rev, New Arr, Vol. XX. p. 445. 
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‘Some Account of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Fohn Martin, 
Paftor of the Church; meeting in Store Street; Bedford Square 
1270, 156:6d.. Stockdale. 1797, | 


Mr; Martin informs us,-that, when he firft thought of drawing up 
‘a narrative of his own life, it was in confequence of refleéting that 
he had often been inftru¢ted ‘by thofe who had left behind them me- 
moirs of this kind written by themfelves; that it had given him pain 
to read the lives of fome worthy men, ‘publifhed by perfons unable 
or unwilling to do: them juftice; that he fhould not choofe to fall 
into fuch hands ; that, by drawing up a plain account of his own 
life, he might avoid it, and, by io doing, not only oblige fome of 
his:friends, but become. better acquainted with himfelf, and of courfe 
with many of his mercies and infirmities. This opinion, in favour 
of writing one’s own life, he confirms by. fome quotations from Dr. 
Johufon, who by the way. did not, in that refpeét, abide by his 
‘own precepts, and has been panied for it. 
Mr. Martin_has beet? upwards of thirty years an indefatigable 
reacher among the bapults. He has likewife publifhed many 
.traéts, fome of which have been well received by the public, To per- 
‘fons, therefore, of his communion, ‘and of his way of thinking, this 
fketch of his life will be acceptable. To the world in general, we 
‘apprehend, it will convey little amufement, and excite little intereft ; 
the fentiment of Dr. Johnfon, that ‘ there has perhaps rarely pafied 
a life, of which a judicious and faithful narrative would not be 
“nfeful,’ may be taken in too great latitude ; we do not fay that Mr. 
‘Martin has mifunderftood it. He poffefles confiderable acquired 
‘abilities, and writes ina {tyle far fuperior to that of men whofe edu- 
cation and opportunities have been limited and fcanty. But his 
chief intercourfe has. been with obfcure though ufeful characters ; 
‘and though he has treated thefe with candour, and the fubjeéts of 
his refleftions with judgment, yet he has failed in giving. that im- 
portance to his Jife which an acquaintance with chasa&ters of an- 
‘other kind might have conferred. 





ANSWERS to CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are forry to obferve, that Mr. Lindley Murray, in vindicatiun of himfelf 
‘againtt an animadverfion which accompanied our (not wholly unfavourable) 
wccount of his Grammar, adopts aud alleges the falfe ftatements of a periodical 
print, refpeQing a grammar trom which we accufed him of having borrowed. 
We fall take no other notice of the letter which we have received from him ; 
ebut we cheerfully embrac- this opportunity of intimating, that he bas recent] 
publithed @ third edition of his work, with corre@ions and jmprovements. 





We have received Mr. Hutton’s two letters on the review of his fermon, We 
tare not fati-fied with his reference, and leave to him the choice of the mode of 
publication, in which he is to attempt the proof of his affer:ion—that St. Peter 
ever was at Rome. We have never feen fuch a proof; and, whenever his work 
hall appear, we wili gffer fuch remarks as may {gem _neceffary. 
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